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To keep your staff contented, to constantly 
increase its efficiency, to train new workers 
quickly —these are paramount problems 
in bank management today. For ideas on how 
other hanks are solving them, read the 


articles on the following pages in this issue: 
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More Dollars Per Man Per Month in the 
PAY-ROLL WAR SAVINGS PLAN 


= TO WIN THIS WAR, more 

and more billions are needed 
and needed fast-—AT LEAST 
A BILLION DOLLARS A 

MONTH IN WAR BOND SALES 

ALONE! 

This means a minimum of 10 percent 

of the gross pay roll invested in War 

Bonds in og A office, firm, and 

factory in the land. 

Best and quickest way to raise this 

money—and at the same time to “brake” 

inflation—is by stepping up the Pay- 

Roll War Savings Plan, having every 

company offer every worker the chance 

to buy MORE BONDS. 

Truly, in this War of Survival, 

VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY 

WINDOW. 

If your firm has already installed the 


U. S. War Savings Bonds 





Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is the 
time— 


1. To secure wider employee par- 
ticipation. 

2. To encourage ees to increase 
the prose aie gr “ha for 
Bonds, to an average of at least 10 
percent of earnings—because 
“token” payments will not win this 
war 7 “pry A “token” po 
tance wi the enemy from 
our shores, our homes. 

If your firm has not already installed 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is 
the time to do so. For full details, plus 
samples of result-getting literature and 
promotional helps, write, wire, or 

hone: War Savings Staff, Section E, 


Department, 709 Twelfth 
Street NW., Weshingsee, D.C. 


This space is a contribution to America's all-out war program by 
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SUBCONTRACTS 


Downatp M. NELSON, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, recent- 
ly made this urgent statement: 


“Production speed is the dominant 
factor in the race with the Axis. Every 
available idle tool that can be put to 
work must be put to work. Experience 
has taught us that some prime con- 
tracts can be subcontracted as much 
as 90%. 


“Planes, tanks, guns and ships—their 
parts and subassemblies are needed in 
an ever-increasing flow, and only by 
full use of existing facilities, by shar- 
ing the work, can we get them soon 
enough. 


“Increased subcontracting may swing 
the balance. Production lines are bat- 
tle lines. Let’s use all the production 
we've got.” 











Many companies must now adapt 
their methods, their plants and 
their personnel to the require- 
ments of the hour. Manufacturers 
handling war orders under pri- 
mary contract or subcontract may 
require large amounts of credit 
on short notice. American com- 
mercial banks are ready to supply 
credit in ample volume at low cost 
to sound businesses. 


The Chase welcomes every oppor- 
tunity to assist American business- 
men in meeting their wartime 
credit needs, whether directly, in 
the case of corporations located in 
Greater New York, or through its 
correspondent banks in all parts 
of the country. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Traditional Technique Dangerous 


Because Of Changing Conditions 


Many operating officers are learning that it is profitable to question every 


item of routine these days. Even though a system has been used with 
success for 20 years, it does not follow that it should be continued 


HERE was an era, many years 

ago, when it was considered 

the proper thing to do all bank 
work as it had been done by pre- 
vious generations. We depended 
then more upon tradition than upon 
original thinking. 

To follow tradition today is dan- 
gerous to profit, dangerous to eco- 
nomic operation. We have to keep 
our minds open now. We have to 
recognize changing conditions and 
prepare our technique to fit the new 
conditions before the change, if pos- 
sible. 

Our work must be completed now 
in 40 hours each week. We must 
train new people almost continu- 
ously. Consequently, the simplifica- 
tion of operation is very much in 
order. 

Every motion in bank operation 
must be frequently reviewed. We 
must keep up with the times. Tra- 
ditional technique is dangerous be- 
cause of changing conditions. 

Recognizing this, our bank has a 
Management committee, and this 
committee periodically reviews our 
technique in all departments, and 
reviews all ideas such as those found 
in the Bankers Monthly. 

Our committee recently based one 
whole meeting on a study of the list 
of 394 tested ideas as published in 
the July, 1941 issue of this maga- 
zine, 


We found that some of the ideas 


unmodified. New conditions may probably call for a new technique. 


By T. R. HEFTY 


President, The 1st National Bank, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


were already in use in our bank; 
and we found that a few were bet- 
ter than what we were using; and 
we found in some cases that we had 
a better plan than those ideas which 
were listed. This benefitted us tre- 
mendously, and as a matter of fact, 
having a management committee 
assigned to review all of the tech- 
niques of operation periodically in 
itself forces us to discontinue any 
system which does not justify its 
use. 

As a result of this general policy 
of continually searching for better 
ways, we have installed in the last 
few years, at least 17 new ideas, 
most of which have been very bene- 
ficial. 

We have eliminated savings de- 

e posit slips and savings with- 
drawal slips by using a ledger card 
on which the depositor acknowl- 
edges each new balance following 
a withdrawal by signing on the line 
opposite the balance. 

I can think of a dozen objections 
that might be raised against this 
plan, but we considered all of those 
objections and concluded that we 
would be far better off to avoid the 
use of deposit slips and withdrawal 
slips. 





Not only do we save the cost of 
the slips, but we save time in the 
lobby for our customers, we save 
the work of sorting and filing these 
slips, and the whole process of han- 


dling savings customers is made 


more economical. 

When a withdrawal is made on 
the customers’ ledger and the new 
balance brought forward, he is 
handed the ledger card and signs 
opposite the new balance. 

This gives us all of the legal pro- 
tection we need. Furthermore, it 
enables the teller to be sure that the 
right person is making a with- 
drawal, because the customer’s 
original signature is on the same 
card where it can be compared at a 
glance. 

We never have a peak load in 

e the savings department be- 
cause the interest is not computed 
on all accounts at the same time. 
Each account is assigned to a group, 
and interest is computed for that 
group at one time. In other words, 
we have a staggered schedule. 

Interest is computed on Group I 
in January and July; on Group II, 
in February and August; on Group 
III, in March and September; on 
Group IV, in April and October; on 
Group V, in May and November; 
and on Group VI, in June and De- 
cember. 

There is no reason for any de- 
positor being irritated by this 
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change in the time of computing 
interest, and we have had no dif- 
ficulty in explaining our plan to 
anyone who has questioned it. As a 
matter of fact, very few mentioned 
the matter at all. 

Certainly this idea has saved us 
a great deal. The work throughout 
the year is more even. There are no 
peak loads. 

We stamp at the head of each 
ledger card the information show- 
ing the interest period date. We put 
the same information in the de- 
positors’ passbook. 




































We have an activity charge on 
e our savings accounts, and in 
our book of rules and regulations 
for the savings department, we pub- 
lish complete information regarding 
this activity charge. 
It reads as follows: 
“The following free withdrawals 
will be allowed monthly without 
charge or interest penalty; average 
balances under $100, 1 withdrawal; 
between $100 and $200, 2 with- 
drawals; between $200 and $300, 3 
withdrawals. Withdrawals in excess 
of the number allowed above will 
be charged for at the rate of 15 
cents each and deducted from the 


1. Savings deposit and with- 
drawal slips are both eliminated 
by using a ledger card on which 
the depositor acknowledges each 
new balance following a with- 
drawal, by signing on the line 
opposite the balance. 


2. There is never a peak load 
in the savings department be- 
cause the interest is not com- 
puted on all accounts at the 
same time; interest is computed 
on a section of accounts each 
month, a revolving schedule be- 
ing followed. 


3. An activity charge is made 
on savings accounts if more with- 
drawals are made than allowed 
by the rules; a charge of 15 cents 
each is made for excessive with- 
drawals. 


4. Savings department rules 
are printed in a separate pam- 
phlet instead of in the passbook. 


5. Statements of commercial 
account customers are mailed on 
25 different days during the 
month to avoid a congestion in 
any one week. 
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account balance.” 

This has resulted in less activity 
in savings; that is, there are fewer 
withdrawals. 

A few years ago, we all wished 

e that we had certain rules 
which we had not formerly had, so 
that panics would not result in 
wholesale withdrawals. 

It was at that time that we began 
to realize that it is better to have 
the rules and regulations printed in 
a separate folder than in the savings 
passbook so that the cost of chang- 
ing rules would not be so great and 
so that they could be changed much 
more easily than if new passbooks 
had to be substituted for old ones. 

We stagger the mailing of 

e statements to commercial cus- 
tomers. Some statements are being 
mailed on every one of 25 days each 
month. In order to make this con- 
venient, we re-sorted our ledgers, 
grouping those business firms which 
prefer month-end statements into 
three books, and grouping personal 
accounts into books according to 
dates on which statements are to 
be mailed. 

This greatly simplifies the matter 
of keeping track of the mailing 


6. Posting machines are used 
which automatically provide 
analysis information. 

7. The work week begins 
Saturday noon so that two peak 
loads do not come together in 
one week. 

8. Green ledger sheets are 
now used which make the items 
posted on them much more leg- 
ible than they were on the yellow 
sheets 

9. Single posting is used and 
statement sheets are  photo- 
graphed and then mailed. 


10. Delayed posting enables 
the bookkeepers to proceed with- 
out interruption after all the items 
for the day have been collected 
and sorted. 


11. Deposit tickets are not 
padded and fewer are taken from 
lobby counters to be used as 
scratch pads. 

12. A dumb waiter is used to 
carry the checks and deposit 
tickets from the teller’s space to 
the bookkeepers on the second 
floor. 






dates. Customers raised very few 
objections when we installed this 
staggered system, and we can truth. 
fully say that, by eliminating the 






peak loads for ourselves, we lost no | 


friends and no customers, and prob- 
ably inconvenienced no one. 

At any rate, anyone who at first 
thought it was an inconvenience 


— oS 


soon found that it made no differ- 


ence. 

Posting machines are now 

e used which automatically pro- 

vide analysis information. This 

saves what would otherwise be 
many separate operations. 


It also provides us with more ac- | 
curate analysis information, and the 7 


computation of service charges is so 


much a matter of routine that it is | 


scarcely thought of as a separate 
task. 

When the 40-hour week came 

e into use, we made daily 

studies of our work and finally 

concluded that we could better 


: 


avoid overtime if we would begin | 


our week at noon on Saturday. 
Thus, any overtime work required 
on Saturday afternoon goes into the 
new week, and we have six days to 
plan the work of each individual, so 





These 18 Ideas Have Been Tried By One Bank 


13. A Telautograph connects 
the bookkeepers and tellers, and 
information is secured without 


the knowledge of customers at | 


the window. 
14. Central file cards are ar- 


ranged on wheels at a semi- | 


circular desk so that one girl can 
answer all inquiries and still 
have time for other work. 


15. A division is placed on the i 


customer’s side of the teller's 


window to encourage customers | 


to move along so that the next 
one in line can move into place 
without delay. 


16. New employees are given | 


an intensive course of training 
before beginning work in the 
bank. 

17. Inactive accounts are kept 
separate from active accounts so 
that they are not handled un- 
necessarily. 

18. The bank’s forms are post- 
ed on a large display board in 
the comptroller’s office so that 
they may be under continuous 
review. 
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that at the end of the week there 
will be no overtime chargeable 
against his job. 

Saturday is a heavy day and 
Monday is a heavy day. We would 
surely have overtime to pay for if 
we began our week on Monday 
morning. Equally important is the 
minimizing of unused or under time, 
which this plan provides. 


Tradition, for many years, has 

e dictated that a Manila colored 
ledger sheet be used. If we con- 
tinued to follow that tradition, we 
would still be losing considerable 
time which results from the use of 
that color. 

We discovered some time ago, 
that a certain type of green state- 
ment sheet takes the type of the 
posting machine much better, and 
we have a much more clear state- 
ment than we once used. You can 
stand six feet away from a state- 
ment sheet and read it easily. This 
also helps a great deal when photo- 
graphing these statemént sheets 
when we mail them to our custom- 
ers at the end of the month. 


We adopted the single posting 
¢ plan some time ago, and this 
saves us considerable work. Instead 
of posting both to the ledger and to 
the statement, we now run the old 
balances from these statements, the 
current items, and compute the new 
balance on a fast electric calculator. 
This is then compared with the 
total of balances arrived at by the 
bookkeeper when the statement is 
actually machine posted. In this 
way, we have a check just as we had 
under double posting, but one of the 
runs is so much faster that we save 
considerable time. 

By having a staggered mailing 
system, we never have a congestion 
brought about by photographing 
ledger sheets, for there are some 
photographed every one of the 25 
mailing days. 

; We have recently installed 

e a delayed system of posting 
which enables bookkeepers to pro- 
ceed without interruption after all 
the items for the day have been 
collected and sorted. 

Formerly, we followed the dribble 
method. The bookkeeper posting a 
few checks now and a few more 
later, and so on through the day, 
thus wasting considerable time by 
the necessity of picking up a ledger 
sheet several times and putting it 
into the machine. 

We have learned that this part of 
the posting operation is the most 
expensive. By posting only once a 
day, as we do now, we save con- 
siderable. 


July, 1942 


PAGE NO. 


SIGNATURES 


REQUIRED 


ACCOUNT NO. 


INTEREST 


INTEREST DATES 
Apr. 1 and Oct. 1 


THAT THE WITHDRAWAL AND THE EXTENDED BALANCE ARE CORRECT 


SIGNATURE____ 





SIGNATURE 


FORM WO, SA-1-329 F 





By adding a place for customer signatures, this ledger 
card eliminates deposit and withdrawal slips. 


1] It used to be that a great 
e many people coming into the 
bank picked up pads of deposit 
tickets and carried them away for 
scratch pads. That doesn’t happen 
now. We stopped the practice by 
the simple expedient of having de- 
posit tickets delivered without be- 
ing padded. They are placed loose 
on the counters, and many less de- 
posit slips are now used. Further- 
more, we do not have to pay for the 
cost of padding, and that was a cost 
worth saving. 
12 Instead of having pages to 
e carry the checks and deposit 

tickets from the tellers to the book- 
keeping department, we installed 
an jnexpensive dumb waiter. When- 
ever anything is to be transferred 
from the lobby floor to the second 
floor, where the bookkeepers work, 
it is put in the dumb waiter, a but- 
ton is pushed and the job is done. 

Not only does this save the time 
of a person going up and down, but 
it reduces the confusion resulting 
from people passing back and forth. 
Every time one person passes an- 
other worker, whether the worker 
stops and looks up or not, he actu- 
ally interferes with the work. The 
passing of another human being is 
always an interruption. We have 
studied to avoid this running 
around as much as possible. 
] We use a Telautograph be- 

e tween the tellers and the 

bookkeepers. Thus a bookkeeper 
can get information on a balance 
without the customer at the win- 
dow knowing what is being done, 
and without speaking a word. 

One operator is stationed at the 
books to provide the information 
promptly, and one operator can 


take care of the work for all of the 
windows. We have three sending 
stations, each one being located be- 
tween two cages; thus, one operator 
in the bookkeeping department 
takes care of the requests for infor- 
mation sent by the statement clerk 
and eight tellers. 
] Our central file cards are 
e located on the second floor, 
and this department is connected 
with the officers and all other de- 
partments by telephone. By arrang- 
ing these cards on a wheel type of 
file, and inserting these wheels in a 
semi-circular desk which we had 
built especially for this purpose, one 
girl can take care of all requests 
promptly, and still have time for 
doing other work. 

Sitting in her chair, she can reach 
six different wheels containing 
about 35,000 cards. 

] We recently tried out a 

e revolutionary idea to help 
speed up the lines of customers in 
the lobby. We divided the tellers’ 
window by placing a wooden par- 
tition on the deal plate at the out- 
side. 

We put a sign on the right por- 
tion of the glass with the word 
“In,” and one on the left portion, 
with the word “Out.” 

We are gradually getting our cus- 
tomers trained to the idea that when 
they hand in their deposits or check 
to be cashed, they place it on the 
right side, and when they receive 
their passbook or currency, they 
receive it on the left side. 

Thus they are gradually getting 
in the habit of moving along so that 
the next customer may come into 
place, and may get his deposit on 


(Continued on page 336) 
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Better Conventions Are In The Making 


A number of readers have complimented J. W. Brown, Jr., upon the 
ideas for more useful conventions expressed in his article in the June 
Bankers Monthly. Many are using some of the ideas and are finding them 
most practical. Some states have organized Junior Bankers Associations 
whose convention programs include contests in operating technique. 


Kansas Holds Several Meetings 
Each Year 


HE article of Mr. J. W. Brown, 

Jr., contains splendid ideas for 
one of the best types of state bank- 
ers association convention pro- 
grams. A state bankers association 
could get up programs of that 
nature with considerable advantage 
to their membership. 

Whether or not Mr. Brown’s ideas 
would be usable with any certain 
state associations would depend 
somewhat on the individual situa- 
tions obtaining with such associa- 
tions. In Kansas it happens that we 
use prominent speakers for big ad- 
dresses and some of these are on 
extraneous subjects of general in- 
terest, but some of these, each con- 
vention, are pertinent subjects of 
direct concern to bankers. 

It so happens in Kansas that we 
continue to find it advisable to make 
our state conventions one of big 
formal addresses and a lot of big 
social hubub. The result is, we 
think, we make a success in this 
particular field because we get out 
a very large attendance and reach a 
great many that cannot be reached 
in the more practical discussions, 
shop talk, direct applications, and 
so on. If we had only the foregoing 
program, then we would be want- 
ing in some of the other things 
which Mr. Brown recommends. 


A Three-Day Bank School 


However, in this state we get at 
those things in several different 
ways. Foremost, we conduct a 
three-day school at our State Uni- 
versity annually and we go into a 
lot of these things he justly recom- 
mends. Social features are not at- 
taching, and we make real progress 
in the purpose of these sessions. 


Junior Bankers Hold A Conference 


Another thing we do which spe- 
cializes on certain of Mr. Brown’s 
suggestions, is that of our Junior 
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Bankers Conference. We have re- 
cently consummated in our Junior 
Bankers Conference of junior of- 
ficers and other bank employees an 
extensive program, along Mr. 
Brown’s lines. We also hold one or 
two additional evening group meet- 
groups and discuss certain operat- 
ing problems of direct concern to 
the staff. 

Other of Mr. Brown’s suggestions 
we take care of by some pretty 
active committees and commissions. 
We have a Bank Management Com- 
mission which goes, perhaps, farther 
than any other state association in 
research and diagnosis of operating 
conditions and we develop many of 
the things which Mr. Brown sug- 
gests to be discussed at the state 
convention. We go to much expense 
in getting this information codified 
and send it direct to our banks each 
spring. 


Group Sessions By Size Of Bank 


Another reason why we have the 
type of state convention that we do 
is that we have a meeting in Kansas 
which isn’t used elsewhere and goes 
very deeply into many of the fac- 
tors Mr. Brown brings up. We call 
these meetings “Size Group Ses- 
sions.” We get together one or two 
from quite a number of banks of a 
given size. Their operating prob- 
lems are quite similar and we give 
them a string of perhaps 50 operat- 
ing matters to discuss among them- 
selves. 

We happen to have active county 
bankers associations for all of our 
105 Kansas counties and we send 
them, for discussion, material relat- 
ing to some of the matters Mr. 
Brown suggests be developed at a 
state convention. 

To summarize my reaction, Mr. 
Brown’s program is ideal for a state 
which does not have all of the other 
avenues of better reaching the same 
objectives. Practically all of the one 
hundred or more suggestions Mr. 
Brown makes are being developed 


by us throughout Kansas through | 


our breakdown system referred to, 
So, you will see that it seems better 
to us in Kansas not to have the type | 
of state convention program which | 
Mr. Brown suggests but rather to 


make as successful as possible our | 


various supporting programs. 

As between entertainment feat- 
ures and informative features in a 
state bankers association, the latter 
certainly should come first. While 
we make our state conventions pri- 
marily social and intellectual enter- 
tainment, we apply nearly all of 
Mr. Brown’s suggested activities 
through specialized meetings. 

We believe our plan is the best 
for our state, largely because it 
seems to be working better than any 
other program, in our general ob- 
jective of getting done most of the 
things that we ought to be doing. 


RET 


Junior Bankers Conference 


The program of the Junior Bank- 
ers Conference held in Kansas this 
year included an adding machine 
competition in which $10 was given 
as first prize for the best record 
made. 

One hundred fifty items were 
given to each operator, and the 
winner, Mrs. Virginia Rice of the i 
American National Bank in Hutch- | 


inson, added the 150 items in two ~ 


minutes 23.8 seconds. 

The second prize was $5, and it | 
was awarded to Mrs. Eileen Heller 
of the Central National Bank of 
Topeka, who added the items in two 
minutes 30.2 seconds. 


The third prize was won by af 


young man, Donald Hallier, Broth- § 
erhood State Bank, Kansas City, 
Kansas. His record was two minutes 
49.1 seconds. 

The president of the senior bank- 
ers association in Kansas, Claude 
F. Pack, then undertook to add the 
items, and accomplished the job in 
a time sufficiently low to give him 
a place with those younger people 
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in the contest, although his entrance 
was entirely unofficial. 

After doing the job, he said to 
the young people, “This is the first 
time I ever operated one of those 
new-fangled electric machines. I’d 
give my presidency right now to be 
a junior banker.” 

One of the chief discussions at 
the conference was on the subject 
of central proof and sight posting. 
About a fourth of the junior mem- 
bers indicated that their banks 
were using some method of central 
proof—Fred M. Bowman, Secre- 
tary, Kansas Bankers Association, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Equipment Displays Used 
In Wisconsin 


Mr. Brown has made some inter- 
esting and really worthwhile sug- 
gestions for convention programs in 
his article in the June issue of Bank- 
ers Monthly. I realize that he does 
not expect any one association to 
accept all of his suggestions, for it 
would take several days, possibly 
a week, to put on a conven- 
tion that would carry out all 
the ideas he has offered. 

We in Wisconsin have at 
various times done some of 
these things. For several 
years in succession, we in- 
vited bank equipment manu- 
facturers to display their 
wares. It would hardly be 
worthwhile to do it now 
when machines are hard to 
get. 

We have erected displays 
of material illustrating our 
association activities, and 
have found them to be of real 
interest to bankers in attend- 
ance at our conventions. 

Nevertheless we look upon 
our conventions as an oppor- 
tunity to give members a 
broader view of conditions 
in business and otherwise, 
and try to engage well- 
known speakers. 


Operating Technique At 
Midwinter Conference 


The mechanics of banking 
are given more prominence 
at Our annual midwinter con- 
ference and the conference 


“The Younger Generation” gets its 
Opportunity at special “junior” con- 
ventions, in one state. 
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held at the University of Wisconsin. 
I would, therefore, suggest that 
associations hold meetings other 
than the annual convention, at 
which time they can go more deep- 
ly into those items suggested by Mr. 
Brown. 

Due to tire rationing and the fact 
that bankers are exceedingly busy 


these days, it may be necessary to ” 


cut down on the number of meet- 
ings, but these facts should not 
serve as an excuse for letting up on 
association activities, certainly 
those pertaining to essential mat- 
ters. 


County Associations Encouraged 


I feel that there is greater need 
than ever for county associations 
or regional clearinghouses to keep 
active. These smaller units are al- 
ways asking for suggestions regard- 
ing programs, and I do think that 
Mr. Brown has advanced a number 
of ideas which would be helpful in 
making the services of these groups 
of greater value to the local mem- 
bership. 


I am not particularly interested 
in setting up exhibits of products 
or playing up hobbies. These are 
interesting, of course, but are not of 
major importance at this time. 

I have not taken the time to com- 
ment on each particular suggestion, 
but all of them have merit, and I 
think that all association secre- 
taries would profit by reading Mr. 
Brown’s article, although it is not 
expected that there will be general 
agreement as to how his ideas are 
to be applied in the various states. 
—W. G. Coapman, Secretary, Wis- 
consin Bankers Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Pennsylvania Has A Trust 
Company Section 


The article by J. W. Brown, Jr. 
in the June issue of Bankers Month- 
ly shows that much careful thought 
has been given to the subject of 
improved state conventions. If any- 
one is looking for ideas, he need 
seek no further than this writing. 

It has been our experience with 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
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tion conventions, that we scarcely 
have time enough for our absolute 
essentials within the allotted three- 
day program set-up. 

We have a trust company section 
whose deliberations touch about 
four hundred of our member banks 
and trust companies. 

All in all, the activities in bank- 
ing and trust business discussed 
from year to year, form the real 
magnetic field of influence and in- 
terest for the association; and these 
activities are conducted from the 
membership viewpoint as a base 
for the service impulse, and our 
convention sessions are always 
largely attended. There is never any 
question of cohesion because of the 
common causes taken up by the 
committees under direction of the 
council of administration.—Charles 
Zimmerman, secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association. 


Missouri Association President 
Commends Practical Conventions 


“The article by Mr. Brown in the 
June issue is very practical. 

“I, too, have thought several 
times how much worthwhile such a 
convention program would be. It 
would be very timely just now to 
have such a program, when bankers 
are finding it necessary to examine 
into their systems of doing business. 
The turnover in personnel due to so 
many young men being called into 
the army makes it necessary that 
banks have the most efficient sys- 
tems possible. 

“The Iowa Bankers Association 
has made some progress with re- 
spect to introducing some of the 
suggestions made by Mr. Brown. I 
believe that the Iowa Association 
and maybe a few other states have 
a conference of junior bankers. 

“The bankers conferences held 
with the assistance of state univer- 
sities has also made some progress 
in introducing some of the sugges- 
tions contained in the article. 

“At our bank, we would be espe- 
cially interested right now in: 

1. How to recognize counterfeit 
money. 

2. The technique of delayed post- 
ing. 

3. The technique of single post- 
ing. 

4. Methods of analyzing accounts. 

“The competition among junior 
bankers would be especially helpful 
to them and would encourage them 
to take an interest in AIB courses. 

“Managers of banks would be 
especially interested in comparing 
policies pertaining to loans, to han- 
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These Plans Have 
Been Tried 


1. Kansas bankers hold sev- 
eral meetings each year in 
addition to the state convention. 


2. Kansas holds a three-day 
bank school at the state univer- 
sity. 


3. Junior bankers hold an an- 
nual conference in which they 
have contests and discussions on 
practical bank operation. 


4. Kansas holds group ses- 
sions by size of banks so that 
bankers attending are all from 
banks of a similar size. In these 
meetings, operating methods and 
policies are compared. 


5. Every county in Kansas has 
its bankers association. 


6. Wisconsin has used the 
idea of having equipment manu- 
facturers display their goods, 
but at the present time, this can- 
not be continued. 


7. Wisconsin covers the sub- 
ject of operating technique at a 
mid-winter conference. 


8. County associations are en- 
couraged, and the discussions 
at these are largely on practical 
operating questions. 


9. Pennsylvania emphasizes a 
trust company section in which 
those members which have trust 
activities compare their experi- 
ences. 





dling of personnel, the investment 
of bank funds, public relations 
policies, and so on. 

“T want to tell you also how much 
I enjoyed the article in the March 
number on ‘Bank Systems Differ, 
But Principles Remain The Same.’ 
It helped me make up my mind 
regarding delayed posting and 
single posting.”—Clyde D. Harris, 
president, First Nat. Bank, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and president Mis- 
souri Bankers Association. 


Georgia Is Progressive 


Some of Mr. Brown’s ideas are 
rather revolutionary, so far as con- 
ventions are concerned; but we are 
now living in a day of revolutionary 
ideas. I agree with the closing com- 
ments of Mr. Brown’s article that 
probably no convention can em- 


brace all of the suggestions, but, 
certainly, some of them should be 
worthwhile in any convention. 
Permit me to say that we adopted 
somewhat a similar procedure in 


our convention in February, since 7 


the program was made up very 
largely of open forum discussions, 
I have heard very favorable com- 
ments about the type of program 
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offered at our convention, since it | 


was a departure from the old time- 


worn custom of some high powered / 


banker, or possibly Government of- 
ficial, coming into our midst. Of 
course, we had a few such fellows 
on our program, but as a whole, the 
program was comprised of Georgia 


bankers, and others in our State | 


who are interested in the problems 
in which our bankers are interested. 
I commend your article to the at- 
tention of your reading public; and, 
surely, some of the associations will 
be able to draw worthwhile ideas 
therefrom.—J. P. Culpepper, presi- 
dent, Georgia Bankers’ Association. 


Michigan For Better Conventions 


The suggestions which Mr. Brown 
makes are certainly worthwhile. 
However, I was particularly inter- 
ested in his opening remarks, since 
he points out that the county fair 
might well serve as an example for 
bankers in planning their conven- 
tions. It so happens that I have been 
president and secretary of our own 


county fair for a number of years, | 


and I agree with him that the suc- 
cess of the county fair depends upon 
its having an appeal to people of 
various ages and various tastes. 

I doubt very much, however, if 
some of his major suggestions could 
be incorporated in a state conven- 
tion. Of course, maybe they close 
the banks in Alabama during the 
state convention so that senior of- 
ficers, junior officers, and employees 
can all attend. In our state, we find 
that the attendance is composed 
mostly of senior officers. 

However, to take care of the other 
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members of the bank’s force, we | 
have group meetings twice a year | 


which are usually held in the eve- 


ning so that both senior and junior 7 


officers and some employees may 
attend. Then we have a series of 
strictly employees’ meetings where 


the program is designed for the em- | 


ployees, and we are considering 
doing what some other states have 
done; namely, establishing a junior 
section of our association, member- 
ship in which is open to the junior 
officers of a rank less than cashier 
and to all employees. This plan has 
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Secretaries Accomplish More 


With Well-Planned Desks 


The desk of an officer’s secretary must be considered a workshop in 
which every needed item should be at the worker’s fingertips. Mod- 
ern desks are so designed and built as to make it possible to adjust 
the entire “workshop” to the specific needs of the individual. 


made it necessary to add 
some additional help, and 
for that reason I had to make a 
study of secretarial desks recently. 

The first thing I did was to go 
through a list of complaints which 
had been made by people using 
desks, and which I have kept on 
file for a period of several years. 

The largest number of complaints 
referred to damaged hosiery. Some 
of our ancient desks had been splin- 
tered by the chairs, and these 
splinters caught into the silk fibers 
of hose, and ruined many pairs. We 
attempted to take care of this situa- 
tion by fastening rubber bumpers 
on the desks at the points where 
the chairs hit them. 

But I concluded at once that new 
desks should be of such a type as 
to avoid this irritating situation. 

Of course, I soon found that all 
manufacturers of desks had made 
improvements which avoid splin- 
tered wood. Many of them are mak- 
ing metal desks, and those which 
still use wood, put on metal strips 
or rubber strips at points where the 
damage might be done. 

Another type of complaint I 
found in my file, was the tearing of 
clothing. While my investigation 
recorded on each complaint gener- 
ally indicated that the torn cloth- 
ing was due to the carelessness of 
employees in closing drawers, there 
were some which showed that the 
drop-head type of typewriter desk 
might catch clothing when it was 
being closed. 

When I investigated the new 
type of drop-head desks, I found 
that this had also been given con- 
sideration, and modern desks pre- 
vent such a situation as this. 

Another complaint was that the 
drop-head was not easily closed. 
This, too, I found was entirely 
eliminated in modern furniture. 

The complaint which interested 
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Om expanding business has 
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me the most was that there was not 
enough desk room. Each time such 
a complaint was made, I studied 
the situation, and wrote my ob- 
servations on the report. 


These observations were usually 
worded something like this: “The 
operator is trying to keep every- 
thing under the sun in the desk 
drawers. Many items of content 
are worthless. There is no organiza- 
tion. Even stationery is kept in 
loose, uneven piles in different 
drawers.” 


With this preliminary study of 
our own experience, I went to the 
manufacturers’ display rooms, and 
found that there are three general 
types of secretarial desks: One is 
the drop-head type; one the pedes- 
tal type, with the typewriter in one 
of the pedestals; and the third, a 
new type which provides for the 
placing of the dictating transcrib- 
ing machine in a special cradle in 
front of the typewriter. 





Principles Of Desk 
Selection 


First Consideration 
The location 
Near executive—select desk 
to match executive’s desk 
and use pedestal style 
In separate room—select 
most efficient style and size 
Second Consideration 
Drop head style 
Pedestal style 
Dictating machine style 
Third Consideration 
Inserts for organization 


I had two types of secretaries to- 


take care of. No. 1, was the secre- 
tary who was located near her 
principal, where she could wait on 
callers, and No. 2 was the secretary 
who worked in a separate room, 
usually with several others. 

Obviously, the desk which was 
in the open, had to be matched with 
the executive desk, and had to be 
as neat and dignified and modern 
as possible. The other ones could be 
purchased for economy and utility 
—the general appearance was not 
so important. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
the first consideration in selecting 
secretarial desks is to determine 
upon the location. The one near the 
executive ought to be the pedestal 
type desk, and the one in the sepa- 
rate room may be either pedestal, 
drop-head, or dictating machine 
desk. 

I learned from my study that the 
pedestal type desk may be pur- 
chased with the typewriter space 
in either pedestal. This was a great 
advantage to me because some of 
the desks face one way and some 
another, and it seemed that the best 
place for the typewriter is in the 
pedestal next to the space where 
customers approach. 

With the typewriter located in 
this pedestal, the operator is always 
facing toward approaching visitors, 
and is not so likely to keep them 
waiting. 

I learned also, that there are 
desks of the pedestal type which 
have one pedestal and those which 
have two. It seemed to me that the 
preference was the two pedestal 
desk for the open space in the bank, 
although the single pedestal desk 
had some advantages for use in the 
private room. 

It seemed to me that there was 
no place in the lobby for the dictat- 
ing machine desk. This has a more 
proper location where customers 
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The Petty lrritations 


Of Obsolete Desks 
Helped Manufacturers | 


Design 


Modern Equipment 


be 

The drawers of modern desks are 
not “stuffed” with everything un- 
der the sun because inserts organ- 
ize the storage. 


> 
Hosiery is not ruined by splinters 
caused by the chair hitting the 
pedestals. 


< 


Drop head operation 
is easy and positive. 
There are no delays in 
putting the typewriter 
out of sight. 


& 
Clothes are not 
caught in poor- 
ly fitted desk 
drawers. 
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Styles Available 


Drop Head 
One pedestal 
Two pedestal 


Pedestal typewriter space 
Right pedestal 
Left pedestal 
One pedestal 
Two pedestal 


Dictating machine desk 
One pedestal 
Two pedestal 
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do not see it so often. I found, how- 
ever, that there are desks of this 
type which are very neat and have 
nothing about them which is objec- 
tionable in appearance. But it hap- 
pens that our secretaries who meet 
customers all take _ shorthand. 
Whereas, those who use the dictat- 
ing machines are out of sight. 

Just as when I studied the execu- 
tive desk, I learned again that there 
are inserts for organizing the work 
of employees which can be used in 
a secretary’s desk. As a matter of 
fact, the same inserts used in execu- 
tive desks are available. 

After the general appearance of 
the desk has been taken care of, the 
next consideration is to look upon 
the desk as a workshop. That is 
why inserts become important. 

The pedestal type of secretarial 
desk which we selected for our 
lobby use has a wide drawer in the 
center, the same as an executive 
desk. We placed a double row of 
trays in this center drawer so that 
there would be more compartments 
for individual items to be stored. 
These items, of course, include pins, 
paper clips, pencils, erasers, scis- 
sors, rulers, rubber bands, rubber 
stamps, and the like. 

We use one of the pedestal draw- 
ers for such items as cards of dif- 
ferent sizes, scratch pads, and the 
like. This drawer is divided into 





Inserts For 

Organizing Work 

Convenience tray (center drawer) 

Box drawer with movable parti- 
tions 

Deep drawer letter file (for fol- 
low up) 

Waste basket 

Stationery rack 

Card file trays 
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compartments by movable parti- 
tions. 

The deep drawer is used as a 
letter file and has two inserts which 
make it possible for the secretary 
to see the guide cards as she sits 
normally in her chair. These files 
are used largely for follow-up mat- 
ter and reminders which the secre- 


tary must give to her principal on’ 


specified days. They are also used 
for storage space for extra quan- 
tities of stationery, forms carbon 
sheets, second sheets, and the like, 
although the stationery rack in the 
top drawer provides for the amount 
used currently. The point is, the 
secretary gets an entire package 
each time, and puts only a part of 
it in the stationery rack. 

These desks have built-in wiring 
so that the telephone and desk lamp 
are connected up easily. 

In our workroom, where we have 
several secretaries working  to- 
gether, we found that we could 
make good use of the two pedestal 
drop-head type of desk. The oper- 


ators in this room do not need as 
much table top space for sorting as 
the secretaries in the outer office. 
Furthermore, it is possible, because 
of the arrangement we have in this 
room, to have a large fable in the 
center of the room which any sec- 
retary can make use of for special 
sorting. 

We found several types of desk 
tops available, and these different 
tops may be had on any style of 
desk. The linoleum top was our 
preference because we could get a 
color we liked, and because it 
avoided glare, and provided a good 
working surface. In the outer office, 
we use a brown color. In the work 
room, we use black. . 

In making my study, I found a 
very interesting new gray color 
applied to metal furniture. It hap- 
pened that we could not use it be- 
cause it would not blend with what 
we already had, but it seemed to 
me that if we were buying all new 
desks that the gray color would be 
the most pleasing of all. 


Banks Employ Poultry Expert 


The editor has found many banks in southern states doing 
practical things to improve the income of their customers 
who live on farms. A specific instance is related here. 


UPELO, MISSISSIPPI, is a town 

of 8,212 but it has a good farm- 
ing territory around it. 

However, the bankers in Tupelo 
have long felt that the income of 
their farmers could be greatly im- 
proved if they would take advan- 
tage of what experiment stations 
have learned about the raising of 
crops and livestock. 

Two of the banks in Tupelo, the 
Peoples Bank and Trust Co. and 
the Bank of Tupelo, recently em- 
ployed a man to devote half of his 
time to help local people increase 
their profits from poultry. 

This activity has proved not only 
beneficial to the banks but to the 
farmers and others who have space 
in which to raise poultry. 

The man employed is a local 
farmer, but one who was formerly 
the head of the poultry department 
of the Mississippi State College. He 
operates his own farm in such a way 
that he can spare half of his time to 
help and encourage other farmers 
to use a better stock for their poul- 
try crops, and to feed scientifically 
prepared feeds. 

He works in co-operation with 


the extension department of the 
local county agent’s office, but his 
salary is paid by the two banks. He 
is well-known in the community 
because he was at one time super- 
intendent of the schools in the 
county. 

One of the activities the banks 
have carried on in connection with 
this work is the demonstration of 
the raising of baby chicks in an 
electric brooder which was placed 
in the lobby of one of the banks. 

The 25 chicks placed in this 
brooder were fed the specially pre- 
pared mash sold by one of the local 
dealers, and their rapid growth was 
watched by both townspeople and 
farmers. 

The special field agent of the 
bank made use of the results of 
this display to increase interest in 
poultry raising, and as a result a 
number of important loans were 
brought to the banks. 

In some cases the loans were 
made to buy improved poultry. In 
other cases, part of the money was 
used to buy special feed. 

Instead of placing chicks of only 


(Continued on page 319) 
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N MANY banks, a new attitude 
toward personnel has been as- 
sumed. The desire now is to 

advance worthy employees. as 
rapidly as possible. 

This has become necessary be- 
cause of the competition of industry 
with banking. Many industries oc- 
cupied with high-priced temporary 
work have, of necessity, offered 
higher wages to those who have had 
some experience in banking, and so 
are fitted to carry on some of the 
work in industry. 

As a matter of fact, there have 
been some cases in which clerical 
workers have gone to machine jobs 
because of the higher wage scale. 

Naturally, no bank wants to over- 
pay anyone, yet all officers desire 
to be perfectly fair as long as the 
increases can be justified. 

In order to help the appraisal of 
employees, a Missouri bank has 
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A System For Rating Employees 





Where would you rate 
this employee (or any 
other) on the “Ability 
Scale’? And would it 
be determined by 
guesswork—by per- 
sonal prejudice—or by 
an accurate “weigh- 
ing” standard? It's a 
mark of managerial 
efficiency, today, to 
KNOW which mem- 
bers of your staff 
aren't worth their salt 
—which ones are cap- 
able of better and 
more important respon- 
sibilities. 


used a form which is quite similar 
to forms used by others, and which 
makes it possible to get a frequent 
appraisal of each employee’s abil- 
ity from the person under whom he 
does his work. 

The department or group man- 
ager is asked at frequent intervals 
to give his opinion as to the appear- 
ance, initiative, quality of work, in- 
terest and application, effect on 
co-workers, quantity of work, abil- 
ity to handle the public, ability to 
supervise, speed and accuracy in 
work. 

At the top of the merit rating 
form, the employee’s name, depart- 
ment in which he works, the date 
on which the rating was given, and 
the supervisor who made the rating 
are shown. 

Under this space, is the following 
list of instructions: “In order that 
we may effectively rate the above 


The prompt advancement of 
worthy employees 


sumed new importance since | 


industrial employment has 
enticed many young people 
into temporarily higher paid 
work. A fair and frequent 
appraisal of ability and use. 
fulness is necessary now to 
justify salary increase. 


named employee, please express 
your opinion with respect to the 
following qualities. Check the 
phrase which best describes the 
employee, and if the phrases sup- 
plied are not adequate, feel free to 
write in your opinion on the line 
provided. Under’ the heading 
“Duties performed,” be very brief. 
Under the heading “Promotional 
Material,” indicate any other jobs 
anywhere in the bank for which you 


has as: | 
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think the employee might be par- | 


ticularly suited.” 


The filling out of this form is a | 


quick job, although it may not al- 


ways be easy, especially if there is | 


any doubt as to how an employee | 


should be classified. 


It is to be noted that the use of | 


this merit rating form is likely to 
stimulate the supervisor to better 


eee 
_ 


supervision. He is forced by the} 


necessity of giving this information 
to the personnel department con- 
tinually to observe the work of 
everyone in his department. 

He first appraises the employee 
as to appearance. Presumably this 


appraisal is not likely to change” 


from time to time, 
might. 

Under the heading of “Appear- 
ance,” the supervisor has six choices 
as follows: 


although it 


1. Makes the best possible im-| 


pression. 
2. Is extremely neat and pleas- 
ing. 
3. Is neat and pleasing. 
4. Is neutral and unimpressive. 
5. Is slovenly and unattractive. 
a ahickietalen swing al aceealek een 
The last space is left for any ex- 
pression that the supervisor wishes 
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to create to describe his judgment 
regarding the employee, and this is 
allowed on all of the nine different 
items. That is, the supervisor is 
encouraged to describe his appraisal 
in his own words if he desires. 

It is to be noted that the first 
three items in this list are consid- 
ered to be favorable. Four and five, 
however, are considered unfavor- 
able. 

For the convenience of the person 
who reviews these ratings, a line 
is drawn dividing the favorable 
from the unfavorable items under 
each heading. 

The next heading is “Initiative.” 
Here the supervisor has a choice of 
six items, three favorable, two un- 
favorable, and number six a space 
for expressing his own judgment in 
his own words. 

The items are as follows: 

1. Pushes work through on own 
responsibility. 

2. Depends slightly on others. 

3. Needs direction and help in 
many cases. 
4. Needs 

sion. 

5. Must always be told what to 
do. 

oe adie Weaieeeeweaeia themed 

Under “Quality of Work,” the 
supervisor is asked to indicate his 
opinion under the following head- 
ings: 

1. Almost never makes mistakes. 

2. Rarely makes mistakes 

3. Makes occasional errors. 

4. Is often inaccurate. 

5. Is highly inaccurate. 

6. 


considerable supervi- 


Under the heading of “Interest 
and Application,” the choices are: 

1. Works continuously and en- 
thusiastically. 

2. Works with diligence and en- 
thusiasm. 

3. Is interested and diligent. 

4. Is somewhat indifferent. 

5. Is indifferent and somewhat 
lazy. 

Ma de is RSet hee aieaahsietee 

Under the heading of “Effect on 
Co-Workers,” the choices are: 

1. Inspires loyalty and good work. 

2. Promotes co-operation. 

3. Has no outstanding effect on 
co-workers. 

4. Sometimes knocks and causes 
trouble. 

5. Often breeds trouble and dis- 
satisfaction. 

Tabs ie tat rusindsawen ewe dasens 


Under the heading of “Quantity 
of Work,” the supervisor has the 
following choices: 

1. Is one of the best we have had. 
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MERIT RATING FORM 


Employee 





Date 


- 


te 
In order that we may effectively rate the above named employee, please express your opinion 


with respect to the following qualities. 


Check the phrase which best describes the employee, 


and if the phrases supplied are not adequate, feel free to write in your opinion on the line 


provided. 
tional Material", 
employee might be particularly suited. 


1. AS To APPEARANCE, The Empl: 
Makes the best possibie impression 
Is extremely neat and pleasing 
Is neat and pe pens 
Is neutral and unimpressive 
Is siovenly and unattractive 
Is 


2. AS To INITIATIVE 
__Pushes work through on own responsi- 
bility 
Depends slightly on others 
___Needs direction and help in many cases 
“Needs considerable supervision 
~Must always be told what to do 


3. as to QUALITY OF WORK 
Almost never makes mistakes 


ae often inaccurate 
~Is highly inaccurate 


4. A8 To INTEREST AND APPLICATION 

"orks continuously and enthusias- 
tically 

orks with diligence and enthusiasm 

18 interested and diligent 

—___I8 somewhat indifferent 

—_!8 indifferent and somewhat lazy 


Under tye heading "Duties Performed", 


be very brief. Under the heading *Promo- 


indicate any other jobs anywhere in the banc for which you think the 


5S. AS to EFFECT ON CO-WORK"RS 


___ Inspires loyalty and good work 
Promotes cooperation 

Has no outstanding effect on co-workers 
Sometimes knocks and causes trouble 
Often breeds trouble and dissatisfaction 


6. As to 


Is one of the best we have had 
Turns out more than the usual amount 
Turns out a satisfactory amount 
Turns out a fair amount 

Turns ott just enough to hold job 


7. AS To ABILITY TO HANDLE PUBLIC 


__I8 unusually successful 
~_Is ingenious and tactful 
ee pleasant and courteous 
~ too hesitant and diffident 
Is likely to antagonize people 
Has no public contacts at present 


4s To ABILITY TO SUPERVISE 
Inspires subordinates to work 


~ Leads by example 


~1s tactful but firm 

a hesitant and diffident 

___. Antagonizes and/or shows favoritian 
~~ Has no supervisory authority 


9. Grade employee as to these qualities: 
Speed 


HOW SUITABLE IS EMPLOYEE FOR PRESENT JOB? 


PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL, 


Here is the 





“Merit Rating Form” which one bank uses to determine the 


true value of its employees, as described in the accompanying article. 


2. Turns out more than the usual 
amount. 

3. Turns 
amount. 

4. Turns out a fair amount. 

5. Turns out just enough to hold 
job. 

Oe a Sivin cd ae eae We eee ween 

Under the heading of “Ability To 
Handle Public,” the importance of 
the classification depends upon 
whether the employee has a job 
which requires public contact. 
There are seven classifications under 
this heading as follows: 
Is unusually successful. 
Is ingenious and tactful. 
. Is pleasant and courteous. 
. Is too hesitant and diffident. 
. Is likely to antagonize people. 
. Has no public contacts at 
present. 

(SEE ECC POE TTT Rt COS 

The ability to supervise is judged 


out a_ satisfactory 


Qn Pwd 


under the following seven titles: 

1. Inspires subordinates to work. 

2. Leads by example. 

3. Is tactful but firm. 

4. Is hesitant and different. 

5. Antagonizes and/or shows 
favoritism. 

6. Has no supervisory authority. 

0: axd4tleandeceisnaneeceee 

Judgment as to “Speed” is classi- 
fied under the following five head- 
ings: 

1. Very fast. 

2. Above average. 

3. Average. 

4. Below average. 

5. Very slow. 

Accuracy is judged under five 
headings as follows: 

1. Extra accurate. 

2. Above average. 

3. Average. 

4. Below average. 


(Continued on page 336) 
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Complete Bookkeeping Unit 


Avoids Moving The Books 


By combining a bookkeeping desk with a fireproof safe, the 
First National of Chicago saves space, work, and confusion. The 
idea is worth consideration by every bank with crowded vaults 
or faced with the problem of increasing bookkeeping efficiency. 


N A room where a number of 
bookkeepers must work to- 
gether, every unnecessary pass- 

ing to and fro is a detriment to the 
efficiency of the work. Even those 
bookkeepers who are able to con- 
centrate well are distracted by 
someone passing. 

Consequently, any plan which 
will reduce the necessity of moving 
about the room is of great benefit 
to the work. 

It has been the practice of banks 
for many years to put the books 
into the bank’s vault at night. This 
takes considerable time, and fur- 
thermore, it is not so easy nowadays 
to find room enough in the vault to 
take care of all of those things 
which should be protected over- 
night. 

With these principles in mind, 
the operating officers of the First 
National Bank of Chicago discussed 
some ideas they had for a book- 
keeper’s desk which would include 
a fireproof safe, and which would 
make it unnecessary to move the 
books at night. 

After discussing their thoughts 
with a desk manufacturer and with 
a safe manufacturer, the type of 
desk shown in the reproduction 
herewith was devised and put into 
use. It has given excellent satisfac- 
tion, and has helped to increase the 
efficiency of the bookkeeping de- 
partment. 

The entire size of the desk itself 
is represented by the counter on the 
top, on which sorting may be done. 
This counter, however, may be en- 
larged when it is necessary by pull- 
ing out a disappearing leaf which 
fits under the counter top. This fits 
into the space between the book- 
keeper’s chair and the passageway. 
Thus, the bookkeeper has plenty of 
desk top for sorting, but this leaf 
can be put out of sight when it is 
not in use. 
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Underneath this counter top is 
a fireproof safe in which the book 
is kept. The safe is what is called 
a “two-hour safe” which means that 
it will withstand a fire for two 
hours. It bears a Class B under- 
writers label. This makes it entirely 
unnecessary to move the records at 
night. They are just as safe from 
fire as they would be in the vault. 





Features Of The Special 
Bookkeeping Unit 


1. Large counter space is pro- 
vided for sorting. 

2. A special disappearing top 
adds to the sorting space. 

3. A fireproof safe (Underwrit- 
ers label class B with relocking 
device) under the table provides 
adequate storage for checks and 
credits which are stored over 
night, the signature cards, and 
the book, and obviates the neces- 
sity of moving these materials to 
the bank's vault. 


4. Each bookkeeper has an 
individual combination on her 
safe so that there is no likelihood 
of anyone tampering with her 
accounts. 


5. The safe is provided with 
a receding door which slides 
back along the side of the safe 
on rollers and is never in the 
way. 

6. Spaces are provided in the 
safe for stationery. 

7. The desk top has spaces for 
pins and paper clips. 

8. A fluorescent lamp lights 
the desk top, and another one 
lights the machine and statement 
tray. 
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The safe is provided with a com- ’ 


bination lock and the combination 
of each bookkeeper’s lock is differ- 
ent. No bookkeeper, therefore, has 
any thought of anyone else having 
opportunity to make any changes 
in his accounts, for she is the only 
one who handles the ledger, and it 
is constantly under her control. 
When she leaves her desk for the 
night, she locks the door of the 
vault, and it is inaccessible to any- 
one else, except the head of the 
department who, of course, has 


ee ee 


copies of the various combinations. | 


It might, at first, be thought that | 


the door of the vault would be in 
the way, but the door is so made 


that it slides back along the side of | 


+ ara 


the vault and requires no extra | 


space. It is called a receding door 
and moves easily on rollers. It 
stands flat against the side, and does 
not project at all. 


Inside of the space is a sliding | 


platform on which the book rests. 
There are also compartments in 
which blank stationery, signature 
cards, and checks and credits are 
kept. Thus, everything the book- 
keeper wishes to protect is in the 
safe. 

The desk top, in addition to hav- 
ing a good sorting space, has com- 
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partments for pins and paper clips. | 


A fluorescent lamp lights the desk | 


top, and another one lights the 
statement tray and bookkeeping 
machine. Everything the  book- 


keeper uses is within reach, and | 


there is no need for moving to and 
fro. 


P 


A special stand holds the tray of § 


statement sheets when it is in use. § 


This is quickly adjusted as to height 
so that the figures are always main- 
tained at a level at which they can 
be most easily read. At the end of 
the month, the stand is adjusted to 
a lower level than at the beginning. 

Furthermore, the bookkeeping 
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The details of the special 
safe and desk are here 
clearly illustrated. The 
various features are la- 
beled as follows: 1. Re- 
ceding door; 2. racks for 
stationery and carbon 
paper; 3. drawer for sig- 
nature cards and mis- 
cellaneous items; 4. Ex- 
tension desk top; 5. Trays 
for pins and paper clips; 
6. Sorting space; 7. La- 
bels designating the ac- 
counts handled by the 
bookkeeper; 8. Adjust- 
able stand for the state- 
ment tray; 9. Fluorescent 
lamps to light the work; 
and 10. posting machine. 


The Bookkeeping 
Technique 


1. Checks are examined for 
date, signature, and stop pay- 
ment notices. Only those of $500 
or more are sight paid. 


2. They are sorted to accounts. 


3. Two bookkeepers work as 
one unit and each one runs a 
journal sheet picking up old bal- 
ances and establishing new 
ones. 


4. The books are then ex- 
changed and the posting pro- 
ceeds with a journal sheet back 
of the statement sheets. The 
posting is divided into three sec- 
tions and a total set up for each 
section for quick proving. 


5. These totals are compared 
with the totals on the journal run 
by the other operator and, if 
errors are disclosed, the correc- 
tions are easily made. 


6. At the end of the month, the 
Statements are photographed 
and mailed, the bank retaining 
the film as its record. 


7. The two journal sheets are 
also stored for several months. 
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plan followed by the bank is such 
that the two bookkeepers who work 
with each other sit side by side, 
They can hand checks and deposit 
slips to each other without leaving 
their seats, for their posture chairs 
are easily rolled. 

The routine by which the books 
are posted, is as follows: 

The checks are first examined for 
date, signature, and stop-payment 
notices. Only those of $500 or more 
are sight paid. This work is done 
before the items are delivered to 
the bookkeepers. The bookkeepers 
then sort the accounts. 

They then pick up the balances, 
enter the checks and deposits on a 
journal sheet, and establish new 
balances. Three totals are pulled to 
make it easier to prove the posting 
later. 

The books are exchanged and, as 
they post, they create, through a 
carbon, another journal sheet. After 
the posting has been finished, the 
three totals on the journal sheets 
are compared to prove the posting. 
If there is any variation, the differ- 
ence is hunted for and corrections 
made. 

Thus the statement sheet is han- 
dled a minimum of times and so is 
in better condition to be mailed to 
the customer at the end of the 
month. 





After the books have been closed 
for the month, each ledger sheet is 
photographed and the films are re- 
tained by the bank as its record. 

However, the bank also has the 
two journal sheets and a stub show-. 
ing all balances which was de- 
tached from the statement. These 
it keeps in storage for several 
months and from these, it can re- 
construct the account, if necessary. 


Questioning Employees 
Improved System 


The cashier of a New Hampshire 
bank called in each employee and 
asked him the reasons why he filled 
out each form as he did, and why 
he did each part of his work in the 
routine he was following. It was 
discovered that most employees 
were not at all sure as to why each 
job was done in a certain way. This 
questioning resulted in the elimina- 
tion of several operations which 
both the employee and the cashier 
could see might well be eliminated. 

Naturally, this bank has adopted 
the policy that there must be a 
definite and important reason for 
every motion connected with every 
job in the bank. If no important 
reason can be found, then certainly 
the work being done is unnecessary 
and a waste. 
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PEN PRIA IT MOS Sg fe OR TOT 


These Personnel Policies Hold Employees 


The First National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Virginia, has made it pos- 
sible for every employee to feel that he is not just a cog in a wheel, but 
an important part of one of our nation’s most important businesses. 


fit which a bank may derive 

from personnel policies which 

take the employee’s interests into 
account, is to be had from the ex- 
perience of the First National Ex- 
change Bank of Roanoke, Virginia. 
While the bank has lost some 
young men to the army, since the 
war started, it has reduced its em- 


Aten indication of the bene- 


ployee turnover by about 5% 
through the personnel policies 


which it has recently set up. 

Probably these policies are best 
illustrated by the fact that the bank 
has recently issued to each em- 
ployee a Manual of Operations and 
Corporate History, comprising over 
100 typewritten pages. 

This, in itself, makes all em- 
ployees feel that they have a sig- 
nificant part in the important work 
of the bank. There is a great deal of 
satisfaction resulting from this feel- 
ing, and there is less likelihood of 
outside offers appearing to be at- 
tractive when they come from in- 
dustry. 

Of course, the issuing of this 
manual to all employees has an- 


other important effect. It enables 
everyone to understand all features 
of operating technique, and all fea- 
tures of the history of the bank. 

This in turn, makes every em- 
ployee a better representative of 
the institution. His effect on the 
public is sure to be far more bene- 
ficial to the bank than if he were 
not properly informed. 

The spirit of the officers’ attitude 
toward all employees is revealed in 
the letter from the president which 
accompanied this manual. The let- 
ter is quoted as follows: 

“The first edition of the ‘Manual 
of Operations and Corporate His- 
tory of the First National Exchange 
Bank of Roanoke’ is presented to 
you with a feeling of pride. Every 
detail of the preparation of the 
manual with the exception of some 
of the exhibits and the bindings 
was worked out and completed here 
in our bank. 

“The idea of the manual grew 
out of our staff meetings. The mem- 
bers of our staff recall those meet- 
ings where the operation of each 
department was discussed for the 


benefit of the entire group. These 
discussions resulted in the prepara- 
tion of papers written by the heads 
of the different departments with 
the help of their associates. These 
papers were so well done that the 
decision to put them into more per- 
manent form soon was made. 
“The publication of the manual 
represents the achievement of an 
objective. It puts in convenient and 
readable form the story of the com- 
plete operations of our bank. A 
newcomer to our organization can 
read it and gain a fairly accurate 
conception of the operation of our 


bank and how each department | 


ee > ee 


mere 


works in co-operation with all other § 


departments. In addition to this, the 
manual will be used as a textbook 
for our study classes. 

“No one knows better than the 
committee which prepared the 
manual that it is not perfect, and 
already we have noted several 
minor errors. We seek your kindly 
and constructive criticism, so that a 
future edition of the manual will 
come nearer attaining a _ perfect 
statement of our operations. 





What The Bank Has Done For Employees 


1. It has issued a comprehen- 
sive manual of operations and 
corporate history so that every- 
one has a clear idea (and a 
reference authority) of all the 
technique of operation and the 
policies controlling public rela- 
tions. 

2. The management encour- 
ages both social and educational 
activities. 

3. Officers take a personal in- 
terest in every employee. 

4. A series of printed pam- 
phlets entitled ‘Human Relations 
In Business” is distributed to 
employees. 

5. Study groups discuss the 
pamphlets twice a month. 
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6. The bank sponsors A.LB. 
study courses. 


7. Dinner meetings and pic- 
nics are provided to promote a 
better understanding among 
employees. 


8. An employees’ paper is 
edited once a month by the vari- 
ous departments. 


9. Membership in the local 
Chamber of Commerce is pro- 
vided for all officers and tellers. 


10. The bank operates a Quar- 
ter Century Club and all em- 
ployees become members after 
they have served the bank 25 
years. 


11. The names of the members 


of the Quarter Century Club are 
displayed on a bronze plaque in 
the bank lobby. 

12. Each member is presented 
with a bronze medallion in- 
scribed with his name and the 
words: “In recognition of more 
than a quarter century of loyal 
service.” Each is also supplied 
a lapel emblem. 


13. A dinner is given to the 
Quarter Century Club each De- 
cember by the president. 


14. The bank serves a sub- 
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stantial lunch to all employees 


without charge. 


15. Group life insurance is 
given to all officers and em- 
ployees. 
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This bank makes a special effort to identify itself with the social interests and activities of its employees. Dancing parties 


and picnics for the entire staff, as illustrated here, are two ways in which this 
Because of this program, workers never 
go stale on their jobs, and they feel a 
deep appreciation of the bank's 


“Human” attitude. 


With this manual for a reference, 
it is easily seen that a new em- 
ployee may quickly answer for him- 
self any question which may arise 
in his mind as to the accepted tech- 
nique in any part of the bank’s 
work. 

In addition to explaining all fea- 
tures of the technique, the manual 
contains sample forms interleaved 
with a description. 

The accepted routine for all op- 
erations is given briefly and in de- 
tail as is illustrated by the following 
routine for accepting deposits con- 
taining cash and checks. 

1. Examine and count cash. 

2. Make out a cash ticket for the 
amount of the currency and coin 
in the deposit. 

3. Enter the amount of deposit on 
the depositor’s passbook. 

4. Place teller’s stamp on the 
face of the deposit ticket. 

5. Place checks and the deposit 
slip in a receptacle for pickups for 
the proof department. 

The management encourages both 
social and educational activities, 
and actually fosters several. It is 
the belief that such activities result 
in a more efficient personnel and, 
at the same time, enable employees 
» ‘o enjoy working with each other 
» More than if they did not have the 
» Opportunity to meet other em- 
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ployees socially and in educational 
work. 

The officers take a personal in- 
terest in everyone who works for 
the bank. This interest manifests 
itself in many different ways, but is 
more noticeable in the personal con- 
tacts between officers and em- 
ployees in the daily routine of work. 

No employee is thought of as a 
cog in a wheel. He is thought of by 
the officers as a human being who 
is filling an important niche in an 


social program is successfully developed. 
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organization which has a tremen- 
dous responsibility to the local com- 
munity. 

As one of the educational activ- 
ities, the bank purchases and dis- 
tributes a series of 52 pamphlets 
entitled “Human Relations In Busi- 
ness.” In addition to receiving one 
of these pamphlets each week, the 
employee belongs to a study group 
in which the pamphlets are dis- 
cussed twice a month. 

This provides personal contacts 
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Free lunches for the employees is a news-worthy item at any 
time. Today, it's also an important economic consideration for any 
employee who might think of leaving for another job. 


with other employees. At the same 
time, it trains employees to assume 
the right attitude toward the gen- 
eral public. 

In addition to this, the bank spon- 
sors A. I. B. study courses. The 
bank furnishes financial aid to the 
local chapter and refunds in full 
the tuition of all employees who 
successfully complete a course. 

The courses which are underway 
currently are the following: 

“Bank organization and opera- 
tion. 

“Commercial law. 

“Negotiable instruments. 

“Economics. 

“Accounting. 

“Trust functions.” 

Dinner meetings and picnics are 
provided to promote a better under- 
standing among employees and to 
foster social activities. 

Specific occasions are set aside 
each year for the meetings and the 
family spirit is thereby developed. 

An employee paper, known as 
“First National Exchanges” is edited 
each month by the various depart- 
ments. This furthers an exchange 
of information regarding the differ- 
ent individuals. 

Membership in the local Chamber 
of Commerce is provided by the 
bank for all officers and tellers. This 
fosters the community spirit and 
makes it easy for officers and tellers 
to take an active part in the devel- 
opment of the community. 
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Furthermore, it facilitates the 
public relations policy by making 
it easy for those who meet the 
public to learn more about their 
interests and their businesses. 

The bank operates a Quarter Cen- 
tury Club, and all employees be- 
come members after they have 
served the bank continuously for 25 
years. 

This club is more than a social 
organization, for the names of all 
members are displayed on a bronze 
plaque in the bank lobby. The dis- 
play is a part of the public relations 
program for it has its effect upon 
bank customers, and it is, at the 
same time, a part of the personnel 
program because it maintains pride 
in employees and helps to make 
their work in the bank more attrac- 
tive than slightly higher wages of- 
fered by industrial organizations in 
which the work may be more or less 
temporary. 

This type of offer is now preva- 
lent, and it is apparent that any- 
thing that can be done to establish 
in the minds of employees the fact 
that they are better off to remain 
with the bank for a period of years 
is certainly beneficial. 

In addition to having their names 
on the bronze plaque in the lobby, 
each member of the Quarter Cen- 
tury Club is presented with a bronze 
medallion inscribed with his name 
and these words: 

“In recognition of more than a 


quarter century of loyal service.” 

Each member is also supplied 
with a lapel emblem which he 
proudly wears with the knowledge 
that it helps to create confidence in 
himself and the work he does for 
the bank in the minds of customers. 

Each December the president of 
the bank gives a dinner to the mem- 
bers of the Quarter Century Club. 

Every working day the bank 
serves a substantial lunch to all 
employees without charge. This 
saves time for the employees, con- 
trols their diet, reduces their cost 
of living, and makes them feel that 
the bank has a personal interest in 
their welfare. 

The bank provides group life 
insurance to all officers and em- 
ployees, and this has a_ beneficial 
result, especially after some insur- 


who read this, who will think that 
this program is too extensive for 
their own institutions. It is true 
that not all banks could profitably 
do all of these things. Nevertheless, 
it is true that each one of these 
activities has a beneficial result in 
developing and maintaining a good 
feeling and efficient work among 
those who draw salaries from the 
bank. 

Therefore, any officer of another 
bank may well consider each activ- 
ity separately with the view of | 
judging it from the standpoint of | 
its value if it were used in his insti- : 
tution. 

In other words, some other banks | 
may be able to use one, two, or | 
three of these ideas which have f 
been so successful in the First Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 
Virginia. 
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Credit, Economic And Exchange 
Conditions In Latin America 


This is the title of a comprehen- 
sive and authoritative booklet just 
issued by the Foreign Banking De- | 
partment of the First National Bank f 
of Chicago. 3 

It is, of course, available to any | 
banker who needs information as } 
to transactions with the Latin | 
American countries, and will be 
supplied promptly without charge f 
if a letter is addressed to the For- ; 
eign Banking Department of the} 
First National Bank of Chicago. ' 


The noise level of one workroom § 
was reduced 14.5 percent by apply- § 
ing acoustical material to the ceil- J 
ing. 
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There may be many bank officers 
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COMPILED | 
COPIED? 


* and Figures, alone, are of little value 
unless they are subject to comparison and 
analysis. Bank statements (as published in 
a dozen different forms by the banks 
themselves) defy either comparison 


or analysis. 


That is why EVERY state- 
ment is broken down into 


its basic elements, by our 


ERE PERE ms OR RRR 


Compilation Staff, ana- 


Print 


lyzed and re-assembled | 
according to a uni- | 
form pattern—all 


before it can be | 
published in the 


BLUE BOOK. | 
t 
F 


Only in the BLUE BOOK will you find Every 
Statement COMPILED, not mesely COPIED; to 


insure quick reference and intelligent comparison. 
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RAND MSNALLY BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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More Light And Better Work 


With Modern Fluorescent Lamps 


Information from officers of three banks which have recently modernized 
lighting, indicates one way to get more and better service from employees. 


tucky bank recently stated: 

“After experiencing a few 
months service from fluorescent 
lighting in our workroom, we feel, 
and everyone is unanimous in the 
belief, that the lighting has im- 
proved working conditions mate- 
rially. 

“No one is so conscious of the 
lighting equipment as to have his 
thoughts taken away even for an 
instant from his work. There are 
no shadows, and no matter where 
any worker goes in the room he 
can easily and comfortably read 
even the smallest print.” 

The installation in this bank was 
made at a time when the work- 
rooms were being modernized in 
other ways. 

The bookkeeping and transit de- 
partments have now been put to- 


Tua vice president of a Ken- 


Two of the common indications that the lighting system is inadequate—eye strain and head- 
aches. Either one can seriously affect efficiency and volume of work produced. 
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gether, whereas before they were 
in separate rooms. The ceilings were 
treated acoustically, and that added 
to improved working conditions. 

There are more lighting fixtures 
than were used before, but the 
amount of current is actually less, 
for the fluorescent tubes use less 
current than the familiar incandes- 
cent lamps. 

With so many people at work in 
this one room, a photograph of 
which is reproduced herewith, the 
matter of heat in the summer time 
is also important. 

The old incandescent lamps gen- 
erated heat—a lot of it. But the 
fluorescent tubes create practically 
no heat at all. Consequently, the 
temperature is more.even during 
both winter and summer, employees 
are more comfortable, and so have 
fewer irritations to interfere with 


their efficiency. 

Fluorescent lighting diffuses light 
to such an extent that there are 
no glare spots on the bright sur- 
faces of machines or glass desk 
tops. Such glare spots are irritating 
to the human eye, and so their 
avoidance is irnportant. 

The lighting fixtures in this work- 
room are nine feet above the floor. 
Each luminaire uses four 40-watt 
white fluorescent tubes, and pro- 
vides an average illumination of 35 
footcandles. 

The workroom shown in the 
picture is 31 feet wide, and 96 feet 
long, and the power used to light 
this area averages about 2.4 watts 
per square foot. 


Another Case 


“We have found the number of 
errors in our workroom to be less 





Seven Benefits From the 
Use of Fluorescent 
Lamps 


1. Everyone agrees that it 
improves working conditions 
materially. 


2. Heat generated by incan- 
descent lamps is_ eliminated; 
there is no appreciable heat from 
the fluorescent tube. 


3. It is more economical in the 
use of current; you get more light 
for less money. 


4. The number of errors in 
workrooms is reduced when fluo- 
rescent tubes replace incandes- 
cent bulbs. 


5. Efficiency is increased. 


6. There are no complaints 
about eyestrain. 


7. More light and better light 
was provided by 800 watts of 
fluorescent tubes than with 2,100 
watts of incandescent bulbs. 


than they were before the installa- 
tion of the fluorescent lighting,” 
says C. D. Oakley, vice president 
and cashier of the Milwaukee 
Avenue National Bank of Chicago. 


The installation in the workroom of the 
Milwaukee Avenue National, Chicago, 
uses open-bottom units which direct the 
illumination with equal intensity over 
the entire working area. 


“Naturally, we are pleased with 
this new type of lighting, for in- 
creased efficiency is highly impor- 
tant these days—not only from the 
profit standpoint, but also from the 
standpoint of maintaining a corps 
of good workers. 

“The workers appreciate these 
better working conditions, and they 
feel more comfortable as they work, 
for there is no eyestrain and no 
shadows to interfere with clear 
vision.” 


Further Evidence 


“The problem of efficient light in 
a banking room has bothered us for 
a good many years,” says Walter V. 
Dorle, cashier of the Northwest- 
ern State Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
“On dark days and late afternoons 


In the First National Bank, Louisville, Ky., 
each luminaire uses four 40-watt white 
fluorescent tubes, provides to the area an 
average of 35 foot candles. 


Diffusion shields assure even light distribution in the lobby 
of the Northwestern State Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


‘ 
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during the winter, we had a hard 
time providing sufficient light for 
our tellers and bookkeepers. We 
had seven fixtures each burning 
300 watt bulbs, and all we were 
able to get was a dull yellow glow 
over the whole room. 

“Not quite a year ago, we in- 
stalled the fluorescent type of lights, 
and now have 10 fixtures, each 
equipped with four lamps of 20 
watts each, so we are, at the present 
time, consuming less current than 
before, and the difference in the 
quantity of light is almost unbe- 
lievable. We are certainly well 
satisfied with the change and rec- 
ommend it to any banker who has 
trouble with his present lighting 
set-up.” 

This banking room was formerly 
lighted with 2,100 watts of incan- 
descent bulbs, whereas it is now 
lighted with 800 watts of fluorescent 
tubes. Customers notice the differ- 
ence as well as employees. Without 
a doubt, fluorescent tubes are the 
modern answer to the lighting diffi- 
culties of former years. 


Better Conventions Are 
In The Making 


(Continued from page 296) 
been followed in the state of Ar- 
kansas for about twenty years and 
has been very successful. Kansas, I 
think, had their first meeting of a 
junior section this year and some 
of the other middle western states 
have adopted the plan. Kansas used 
the speed contest which he refers to 
at their junior section meeting. 

His idea of a display of forms and 
of advertising materials is good and 
could, I believe, be very well incor- 
corporated into the state conven- 
tion program.—E. W. DeLano, pres- 
ident, Michigan Bankers Associa- 
tion, president, Allegan State Bank, 
Allegan, Mich. 


A New Protection For Crop Loans 


Representing the six major inter- 
ests of the raw cotton industry, the 
National Cotton Council is actively 
engaged in assisting the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the imme- 
diate establishment of a_ great 
south-wide cotton insect control 
program. The program will include 
a full acreage cotton production, 
and an effort to attain at least 50 
per cent more effective insect con- 
trol. 

Because of their direct daily con- 
tact with, and great influence 
among, cotton farmers, the bankers 
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A Table to Use 
When Buying or Selling 





Treasury Bills 


yy Bank has prepared a quick reference table 
showing the cost of, or proceeds from, United 
States Treasury Bills, at discount rates ranging 


from .05% to .50%, with maturity dates from 
1 to 93 days. The rates from .20% to .40% are 
given with .01% intervals, including .375%. 
Otherwise the rates are at .05% intervals. 


We'll be glad to send you copies of the table. 
Also, we’re ready to make bids and offerings in 
Treasury Bills and other Government securities. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


of the Cotton Belt can make the 
program a vital part of their specific 
areas by (1) impressing upon their 
farmer customers the importance 
of proper insect control; (2) making 
it financially possible for farmers 
to obtain the materials necessary 
to the execution of such a program; 
(3) insisting that each farmer cus- 
tomer adopt adequate insect control 
practices as a part of his farm pro- 
gram. 

In the proposed insect control 
program, cotton bankers have the 
opportunity to establish one more 





cultural safeguard for investments 
already protected to an _ extent 
through instructing cotton farmers 
in the use of good seed, adequate 
fertilizer, and other successful 
farming methods, then making it 
possible for him to secure and use 
these materials and methods. Fora 
banker to insist that his farmer cus- 
tomer practice insect control is good 
business. It increases production 
and builds community business, and 
at the same time helps protect the 
bank’s investment from a possible 
heavy loss. 
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It’s Always Good Business 
To Promote Thrift 


Here are several suggested articles on thrift which may be handed to local 
newspapers or may be used as advertisements by the bank. This is a practical 
way to develop goodwill and thrift among local people. A recent A. B. A. 
study has shown that only one out of six new savers open accounts in banks, 


to save money if he could, 

help offered to local people 
will be appreciated. Many who al- 
ready have accounts have difficulty 
in building up those accounts. Their 
tendency is to spend as fast as they 
receive. 

Everyone, however, has a natural 
instinct to provide for the future. 
But far too often, that instinct is 
not strong enough to get results un- 
less it has some help. 

It is suggested, therefore, that 
either the following articles be pub- 
lished as advertisements of the bank 
or be published in the local news- 
paper as articles with a line under 
the heading, reading, “Supplied by 
the First National Bank.” 

Permission is granted to its read- 
ers by Bankers Monthly to use these 
articles in this way. 


—_—Oo— 


Oe to ve everyone would like 


It Is Easier To Save Money 
When You Don’t Have It 


That sounds like a “Believe-it- 
or-not,” doesn’t it? But when you 
think on the matter for a few min- 
utes you realize that money you 
carry in your pocket is always 
spent. Our grandfathers used to 
say of one who could not save 
money, “Money burns a hole in his 
pocket.” 

It actually is easier to save money 
when you don’t have it—in your 
pocket. The question is, where 
should you have it if you don’t 
have it in your pocket? The answer 
to that question is: You may have 
it in a savings account; you may 
have it in an endowment insurance 
policy; in an annuity; in a bond; 
or in some other good investment. 
As long as it is in one of those 
places, you don’t have it—in your 
pocket—but you still own it. It 
hasn’t gotten away from you. It 
is still available for future spend- 
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ing. It is saved to secure your future 
happiness. 

“All right,” you say, “that is easy 
to believe, but how am I going to 
get some of my small income put 
away where I can’t let it ‘burn a 
hole in my pocket?’ ” 

There are certain men whom we 
call bums who seem to know the 
technique of getting a nickel or a 
dime. Their common slogan is, 
“Buddy, can you spare a dime?” 
How would it be to act like a bum 
and say to yourself, every so often, 
“Buddy, can you spare a dime?” 
The truth is that you can always 
spare a dime, at least one every 


It's pleasanter to “look into the future” if you can see “economic security 






day, perhaps two or three a day. 

The point is to have a separate 
pocket or pocketbook which you 
can refer to as “the bum.” When 
the bum asks you for a dime, put 
the dime in that pocket or pocket- 
book. Then, at frequent intervals, 
take the money out of its container, 
and put it into a savings account. 
When enough has been accumu- 
lated there to purchase an invest- 
ment, transfer the funds to the in- 
vestment account. 

That is one way to save money 
when you don’t have it. You may 
think of a dozen other ways. One 
of the other ways may suit you 
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better. The point is, you don’t spend 
money so easily when it has been 
put away for future use as you do 
when you carry it around in your 
pocket. 

—_O— 


Money Put Aside Is For 
Future Spending 


“JT don’t want to save,” said a 
young man. “What is money for, 
anyway? It is to spend. I need it. I 
want to buy something.” 

Of course, money is to spend. It 
is of no value to us until we do 
spend it. But—are you always going 
to have the income you have now? 
That is the uncertain part of your 
plan. How can you make the uncer- 
tain a certainty? 

There is a way. It is to put part 
of your income aside for future 
spending. The first part of the job 
is to put it away in a place where 
it is not too easy to get. Put it into 
a savings account; into an insurance 
endowment policy; into an annuity; 
into a bond or other investment. In 
any of those places, it is saved for 
future spending. 

We have learned to purchase by 
making installment payments. The 
process of saving by installments is 
exactly the same. The only thing 
is, saving by installments provides 
you with a feeling of security that 
is worth just as much, if not more, 
than the feeling of pleasure you get 
from driving an automobile. Most 
of us can have both the automobile 
and the feeling of security if we 
save regularly, invest our savings, 
and spend what we have saved 
sometime in the future. 


--O— 


Prosperity Is Here Now 


“Oh, I wish that prosperity would 
come back,” said a housewife at the 
local woman’s club one day. “We 
certainly were happier when this 
country was prosperous.” 

“Don’t you realize that prosperity 
is here now?” asked one of her 
friends. 

“Not for us it isn’t,” said the first 
speaker. 

“You own your own home, don’t 
you?” asked her friend. 

“Yes, we do.” 

“You have three beautiful chil- 
dren, who are well dressed and who 
are getting an education.” 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“You probably have savings ac- 
counts in the bank, and insurance, 
and perhaps some bonds and other 
investments.” 


“Well,” said the first speaker, 
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investment. 








INCE THE organization of this 
Bank in 1863, it has continuously 
carried United States Bonds as an 
Experience gained in 
buying and selling Government 
issues makes the service of our 
Bond Department of special value 
in connection with the issues of 


UNITED STATES 
TREASURY BILLS 
AND CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS 


Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail 
are invited, and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800 — LD 92-93-313 
Teletype CG 987 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 





“We do have those things, but it 
hadn’t occurred to me that they 
can be classed as prosperity.” 

“I was interested in that very 
subject,” said the second speaker, 
“and I looked up the definition of 
prosperity in the dictionary, and 
discovered that we have prosperity 
here right now. 

“The dictionary says that ‘Pros- 
perity is the gain or possession of 
anything good or desirable.’ Cer- 
tainly your ehildren, your home, 
and all of the other things are good 
and desirable. You have them, and 





I should say that you are pros- 
perous. Prosperity is here. 

“About the only difference 
between the time when the news- 
papers said our country was 
prosperous, and now, is that the 
newspapers talk about hard times 
and troubles now. There is actually 
more money in the banks. Probably 
you have more in the bank now 
than you had in the old days that 
were considered to be prosperous 
days. 

“Those of us who have been 
thrifty, as I know you have, are the 
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fortunate ones. We are the ones 
who can always enjoy prosperity. 
Thrift makes individual prosperity.” 
—0-— 


The Only Way To Get Rich 
Is To Spend Only A Part 
Of What You Earn 


We all look forward to the time 
when we may not be earning the 
wages we are earning now. There is 
a way to look forward to that time 
with pleasure. Most of us look for- 
ward to it with mild fear. That fear 
can be eliminated when we put 
away part of our earnings now in 
a place where we cannot easily 
spend it, and save it for future in- 
vestment or future needs. 


We can actually make ourselves 
rich, as compared to our present 
wealth, by spending only a part of 
what we earn. 

Somehow or another, it seems 
easier to spend than to save. That 
is why it is a good idea to purchase 
a thousand dollar bankbook. Of 
course, the bank doesn’t call it that, 
but you can write inside of the sav- 
ings passbook, when the bank gives 
it to you, “This is my thousand dol- 








lar bankbook.” That simply means 
that you have bought a bankbook 
that will be worth a thousand dol- 
lars to you eventually, and you have 
agreed with yourself (not with the 
bank) to pay so much a week or so 
much a month. 

Each week you pay the install- 
ment you have agreed to pay. Even- 
tually, you have a thousand dollars 
to your credit. 

You can buy a hundred dollar 
bankbook, or a fifty dollar bank- 
book, or any amount that satisfies 
you. But in any event, the idea 
helps you to become rich by spend- 
ing only a part of what you earn. 
After you have the hundred dol- 
lars, or five hundred dollars, or 
whatever it is that you have agreed 
with yourself to save, you can then 
invest it and obtain an increased 
return on your money. Invested 
money is not spent. It can be had 
for spending later on. 

—_O— 


Invested Money Is Saved, But 
Saved Money Is Not 
Always Invested 


“T have invested a hundred dol- 


lars,” said a young man. 


“Where is it invested?” asked his 
friend. 

“In a savings account,” was the 
reply. 

“Well,” said the friend, “‘you’ve 
saved it all right, and you're get- 
ting interest. But still it isn’t truly 
invested. Invested money is that 
which is converted into some form 
of wealth other than money, such 
as bonds or mortgages, and the like. 


“The important thing about in- 
vested money is that it is saved. 
Money put away in an old shoe is 
also saved, but certainly it is not 
invested.” 


The point is, it is not difficult to 
invest money even though you do 
not have much saved at a time. The 
process is something the same as 
the process of buying on install- 
ments. As a matter of fact, there 
are some investments which can be 
purchased on installments, just as 
an automobile is purchased. 


Invested money is saved. You 
have it for future spending. But 
saved money is not always invested. 
It may not be earning an adequate 
income. 


Tomorrow trade and commerce will be revived on an unprecedented scale” 


Tomorrow is another day 


Today America is fighting a war, straining every resource and 
directing all its energy to achieving victory. And we will achieve it—we) 
and our allies. Today the path of duty lies clearly marked before us, and ' 
we tread it steadfastly and proudly. 


ees 


rest of the world; trade that will enrich America immeasurably. 


an opportunity to serve constructively in making a better world. : 

Today and tomorrow California Bank (located in Los Angeles,1) 
western reserve city on the shores of the Pacific) offers its facilities for the 
handling of cash and collection items as well as to expedite all ordinary 
and out-of-the-ordinary correspondent and other financial transactions 


California Belt .:0s ancnune 
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Tomorrow is another day. Tomorrow there will be a world to re * 
build. Tomorrow,when the oceans of the world are“ just between friends, : 
trade and commerce will be revived on an unprecedented scale; trade 3 
with the Orient, Australia, South America, with Europe, Africa and thef 


Today American banking has a job to do. Tomorrow we shall have 
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Handling The Roll Of 
Honor Problem 


Among banks and other organ- 
izations from which considerable 
numbers of the staff have entered 
the service of the United States, 
there is a problem in presenting a 
Roll of Honor. The First National 
Bank of Chicago found a solution 
that has both dignity and flexibility. 
The names of the men who had 
entered the service were listed in 
the order in which they joined the 
colors. These 147 names were set in 
30-point Beton Extra Bold type, 
from which, after careful proof- 
reading, a press proof was pulled. 
This was mounted on a heavy card 
which carried a hand-lettered cap- 
tion embellished with gold and sil- 
ver leaf, and the whole framed 
under glass in a bronze standard 
which antedated priorities. 

The Roll of Honor is set be- 
tween two American flags in the 
center of the main banking floor— 
a handsome and impressive tribute 
to the Army and Navy men. 


The arrangement of three col- 
umns of 42 names each leaves a 
fourth with but 21 names, which 
provides for additions as men are 
called. Only a press proof of the 
new names to be added to the fourth 
column will be required. Rear- 
rangement of the type, which will 
be kept standing, will allow for 
about 200 names, beyond which a 
more condensed treatment of the 
heading will be required. 

The flexibility of type arrange- 
ment is obvious. Both type and 
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tiplying. So are hogs—62 million 

pigs this spring against 50 mil- 
lion last year! Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard urges farmers not to market 
too many hogs between Thanksgiving 
day and Washington's Birthday, this 
winter. Railroads and trucks and pack- 
ing houses may not be able to take 
all the hogs offered during that time, 
if too many farmers wait until then to 
sell. Facilities can't be increased to 


T toring. 50 problems are mul- 


HoGs AND 
BOTTLENECKS 






handle them. The danger period may 
start around Thanksgiving day. The 
Secretary does not advocate market- 
ing light weight hogs—in fact they 
should be well fed to about 250 
pounds in weight—but he urges that 
hogs be marketed as soon as possible 
to avoid the bottleneck. 

Local lending institutions discounting 
agricultural paper with the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks are being . 
urged to ask their farmer . 
hog-raising patrons to co- | 
operate to avoid placing | 
a strain upon facilities. 





THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Information regarding the Consolidated Debentures, issued by these banks, 
may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 





frame may be of a size to meet re- 
quirements, whether the list of 
names be large or small. The type 
also has the dignity and exactness 
that is rarely found in hand letter- 
ing where any considerable amount 
of copy is to be handled. Another 
advantage lies in the moderate cost 
of production—less than any other 
dignified treatment—and facilities 
for production are available at any 
good printer’s. 

Guy W. Cooke, assistant cashier 
of The First National, points out 
that the same idea can be adapted 
for a small bank in a small town— 


where the local print shop can pre- 
pare the card for a cost probably 
not exceeding a couple of dollars, 
with a simple frame that shouldn't 
cost any more. 


Customer Advice Works 
Both Ways 


The purchasing officer of a bank 
often learns some valuable tricks 
of the trade from the purchasing 
officer of one of his bank’s large 
commercial customers. 
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“How come 
red tape? 


thought it took a lot of time and 















“That depends on how you go about it. I don't 
wait until I need a loan. I have a line of credit 


What's th 
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“Well, it means that I am good for a ce 
amount of money — based on a financial s 
ment I have given the bank. They have gone « 
my affairs with me and I am all set to borrow 
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Feel 
A BANK CAN BE VERY HELPFUL 

TO YOU IN THE WINTER... 

ANKING by mail, for example, is a great time 
and money saving service during the cold 

winter months. A checking account, too, has added w 


Seventy Bushel. 


an Acre 


OF COURSE that's a lot of oats 

— 70 bushels an acre — but 
that’s just the average yield in 
1941 for Vicland — the new va- 


. riety developed by the University 
a of Wisconsin. 













“ And you will be glad to know 

‘4 that there are gow on hand, ready 
, =. for planting next spring, more 
than 200,000 bushels of this of- 
ficially sealed and certified secd 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Some More Wisconsin 
Bankers Assn. Ads 


Editor’s Note—In our May issue 
appeared an article describing how 
The Wisconsin Bankers Association 
helps its members “encourage in- 
creased farm production.” We re- 
produced three of the “sample” ads 
which were prepared by Al Gruen- 
wald, the Association’s director of 
public relations, for member banks 
to use. 


Restricted space in the May issue 
prevented reproduction of a larger 
number of these excellent exam- 
ples of Association service, so we 
are showing you a few more of them 
here. 
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“Just Look at This 
Tax Tatle!” 


“I've seen it and have been adding to my 
bank account ever since. It is the only way 
I'll be able to pay my taxes next year 
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Hf water is taken slouly around 


instead of quickly down 
the hill, it takes less soil 
with it. 
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Let's farm around our steep hills 
and keep our soils at home 


Ask your county agent or banker for 
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RANCH MEMBER 


The Mystery Of The 
Lost Truck 


The cashier of a city bank told a 
certain employee to use a specified 
truck for carting supplies in and 
out of the stockroom. 

The employee came back with the 
information that the truck could 
not be found. No one could tell who 
had used it last. No one knew where 
it had been placed. 

“What is the reason for all this?” 
asked the cashier. He finally found 
the answer to his own question. It 
was: No one had the responsibility 
for this piece of equipment. 

Time went on, and finally one 
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day, a month or so later, a local i 
trucker backed up to the rear door | 
and unloaded the missing truck. Hef 


had seen it in the bank several 
weeks before, and had a special use 


ee 


%, 


for it. He borrowed it by asking the 7 


janitor for it. The janitor said that 


he didn’t think anybody used it, sof 


he loaned it to the trucker. 


Naturally, from that time on the® 


cashier placed every piece of equip- 
ment specifically in charge of an 
individual. A record was made as to 
who was to be responsible for each 
item. The result is: trucks do not 
disappear now, and neither does 
anyone have to search aimlessly for 
any piece of equipment. 
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Safe Deposit Precautions 


We commend the Missouri Bankers Asso- 
ciation for “keeping everlastingly at it’ on 
the subject of adequate precautions in safe 
deposit operation. Not content with having 
published, three years ago, a booklet on the 
subject prepared by Julien Janis, manager of 
the First National Safe Deposit Co. of St. 
Louis, the association last month re-pub- 
lished the following 15 pertinent questions, 
taken from Mr. Janis’ original pamphlet: 


Do you keep the keys to your un- 
rented boxes accessible to one 
employee? 

Do you ever permit a renter to leave 
his key in your possession? 

Do you ever act as attorney-in-fact, 
for a renter, in opening his box? 

Do you allow a renter at any time 
to use your guard key? 

Do you permit a renter to remain 
alone in your vault? 

Do you rent a box, which has been 
surrendered, before putting a dif- 
ferent lock on it? 

Do you allow the same lock to re- 
main on a renter’s box, after he 
has revoked his deputy? 

Do you allow your porter or a 
mechanic to work in your vault 
without the vault clerk or an- 
other employee being present? 

Do you, when a renter’s keys are 
lost, open his box by any other 
method than destroying the lock? 

Do your renters sign for access one 
time and not another because they 
are in a hurry? 

Do you permit your vault clerk to 
enter your vault alone without 
the attention of another clerk or 
the cashier being called to it? 

Do you have a safe deposit vault 
which is constructed as securely 
as your bank’s cash vault? 

Do you exercise as much care in 
the protection of your safe de- 
posit business, as do other banks 
in your community? 

Do you conduct a safe deposit busi- 
ness, no matter how small, with- 
out having your customers sign 
a lease or contract? 

Do you, Mr. Banker, allow your 
safe deposit business to go along 
more or less on its own momen- 
tum, because your business is 
small and because you do not 
realize that it can be a serious 
liability to your bank? 


A.B. A. Summarizes 
Regulation “W" 


A condensed version of Regula- 
tion “W” as revised to May 6, 1942, 
containing the changes that have 
been made in the regulation in re- 
cent months that are of importance 
to banks engaged in the consumer 
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credit lending field, is being sent by 
the American Bankers Association 
to its membership, it is announced 
by Walter B. French, A.B.A. Deputy 
Manager. 

The Association’s condensed ver- 
sion of the regulation deals with 
new rulings established by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System covering install- 
ment sales, installment loans, re- 
newals, extensions and single pay- 
ment loans, as well as down pay- 
ments and time limits for install- 
ments. 

It is brought out in the summary 
that down payments on all articles 
listed by the Reserve Board are now 
33-1/3 per cent, with the exception 
of furniture and pianos, on which 
the down payment is 20 per cent. 
As in the past, no down payments 
are required on consumer credit 
loans for the purchase of unlisted 
articles and services, or for home 
modernization. 

Maximum maturity on all loans 
is now 12 months, except for auto- 
mobile and motorcycle loans, which 
have a time limit of 15 months. 
Minimum payments on all loans may 
be not less than $5 per month, or 
$1.25 per week. Loans may be re- 
newed, the Association’s summary 
of the revised regulation says, pro- 
vided that such renewals do not 
extend the time limit of the loan 
beyond the maximum period al- 
lowed. For example, an automobile 
loan made originally for 12 months 
may be extended to 15 months, the 
maximum for this type of loan. 

“Although consumer credit in 
commercial banks has been, of 
necessity, seriously curtailed by the 
present economy,” the Association’s 
condensation of the regulation as- 
serts, “we believe it is essential to 
our private chartered banking sys- 
tem to maintain the dominant posi- 
tion of the banks in this important 
field of service to the general 
public.” 


Research—More Than Ever 


The new war economy, with its 
restrictions on a vast number of 
basic materials, has turned the spot 
light on Research—Business as well 
as Industrial and Chemical. The 
future of many organizations may 
hinge upon their ability to devise 
new production methods, create 
new products, find or invent new 
products. The bank has an impor- 
tant role to play in urging upon its 
commercial and industrial cus- 
tomers the setting up of construc- 
tive research programs. 















Cleveland 
MAKES WHAT 
IT TAKES 
To “Keep ‘Em Flying” 
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e e e IN PRODUCTION OF 
AIRCRAFT PARTS CLEVE- 
LAND LEADS THE NATION 
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Bullet-like speed! Record-breaking 
stamina! America’s sky fighters daily 
add new glory to an already brilliant 
record. 


Within their surging power plants 
and sleek bodies is many a vital part 
“made in Cleveland.” For this city 
leads the nation in production of air- 
craft parts. 


In many another field, Greater 
Cleveland's all-out industrial produc- 
tion is vitally important to the victory 
drive. And in these times, as for fifty- 
two years past, Central National Bank 
is closely identified with this surging 
industrial activity. 


For prompt handling of collections 
and transit items in this important 
Great Lakes area, why not use the 
complete facilitiesgof this ,‘‘on-the- 
ground” bank? 


NATIONAL BANK 
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N ORDER TO REPLENISH THE EMPTY COFFERS OF HIS EMPEROR, 
A PRIME MINISTER OF CHINA, ABOUT 100 B. C., ORDERED THAT 
ALL WHO APPROACHED HIS MAJESTY MUST WEAR VEILS OF 
SKIN OBTAINED ONLY FROM A VARIETY OF WHITE DEER OWNED 
BY THE EMPEROR. SO VALUABLE DID THIS SKIN BECOME THAT 
PIECES OF IT WERE USED AS CURRENCY BY THE UPPER CLASSES. 


New York W PB Reports 


Activities of the New York City 
office of the WPB’s Bureau of 
Finance resulted in contractors on 
war work obtaining loans and ad- 
vances of $13,454,455 between Jan- 
uary 1 and May 15, Erwin Rankin, 
chief financial adviser, announced 
recently. 

The “financial clinic” operated by 
the Bureau of Finance here in the 
Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd 
Street, said Mr. Rankin, serviced a 
wide variety of firms, ranging from 
a breeder of guinea pigs for Army 
experimental purposes to a ship- 
yard playing its part in achieving 
the President’s goal of shipping 
tonnage for 1942. 

“The Bureau of Finance is not a 
bank and does not make loans,” Mr. 
Rankin emphasized, “but it is def- 
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initely interested in helping holders 
of war orders obtain the funds 
needed to enable them to complete 
their contracts. 

“We play no favorites—our sole 
object is to find ways and means of 
financing war production contracts. 
We have helped large contractors 
as well as small sub-contractors, 
and the loans we have been instru- 
mental in obtaining range from a 
few hundred dollars to several hun- 
dred thousands. We try to bear in 
mind that for want of a loan, a 
tank may go unproduced, and for 
want of a tank, a battle may be 
lost.” 

The Bureau’s job is by no means 
a humdrum one, said Mr. Rankin, 
citing a number of case histories. 
One case concerned that of a man 
with three sewing machines and a 
couple of hundred dollars capital 


who had been making draperies and 
theater curtains, and who was 
awarded a $14,000 contract for bed. 
spreads and porthole curtains from 
the Maritime Commission. 


This obviously was a “non-bank- 
able” case, but through the efforts 
of the local Bureau of Finance, the 
contractor obtained an advance of 
25 per cent from the Maritime Com. 
mission. He went down to Wash- 
ington on the night bus to save 
expenses, received the advance, 
and is now shipping out bedspreads } 
and porthole curtains. 


Another case cited by Mr. Rankin 
was that of a sub-contractor making 
bullet dies, who had orders of $85,- 
000 on his books and needed $20,000 
to meet his payroll, put on a second 
shift and buy some machinery. He 
was put in touch with a commercial 
bank which agreed to lend him up 
to $50,000 against his shipments. 


A maker of aircraft parts with 
$300,000 of war orders had spent 
$25,000 on machinery and found 
himself without working capital. 
He obtained an advance of $15,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation which put him in a 
liquid position, enabled him to meet 
his payrolls and purchase raw 
materials. 


In an instance involving a much 
larger sum, a manufacturer of 
grinding machines obtained a Navy 
contract amounting to $1,400,000. 
While he had an account in one of 
the large New York banks, his 
credit position was such that he 
was financing his operations through 
a private lender at an exorbitant 
rate of interest. The Bureau dis- 
cussed the situation with the senior 
officer of the contractor’s bank, 
stressing the fact that the contract 
holder had the facilities and me- 
chanical skill to perform success- 
fully. This, coupled with the desire 
of the bank to aid the war effort, 
resulted in the bank’s financing the 
contract to the extent of $335,000. 
The problem of securing a perform- 
ance bond in the amount of $72,000 
was solved when the contract of- 
ficer, upon intercession by the 
Bureau, agreed to waive the bond § 
requirement. 


Procedure at the local “clinic” is 
for the contractor to be interviewed 
by one of the three “financial doc- 
tors’ working under Mr. Rankin. 
The holder of the war contract is 
questioned as to the item to be pro- 
duced, the dollar amount of the con- 
tract, the nature and source of the 
contract—whether Army, Navy or 
Maritime Commission, prime oF 
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sub—the name of the contractor’s 
bank, the amount of the loan he 
needs, and a picture of his financial 
condition as disclosed by his bal- 
ance sheet. 


From the facts thus obtained, the 
specialist diagnoses the case, dis- 
cusses the various remedies avail- 
able and assists the contract holder 
in obtaining the appropriate remedy. 

This may involve assisting him 
to secure: 

1. A loan from his bank. 


2. A loan from another bank 
more familiar with the appli- 
cant’s type of business. 

. A loan from his bank guaran- 
teed by the Army, Navy or 
Maritime Commission under 
provisions of Regulation V of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

. A loan from the RFC. 


. A loan from a finance company 
or factor. 


. An advance on_ contracts 
awarded by the Army or Navy. 


Mr. Rankin said that an average 
of fifteen business men a day seek 
the aid of the New York office of the 
Bureau. In addition to financial ad- 
vice, their assistance is frequently 
sought in obtaining performance 
bonds, extension of time for deliv- 
eries, additional factory space, addi- 
tional machinery or additional raw 
material. Many manufacturers, ex- 
pert in their respective fields of 
endeavor, are totally unfamiliar 
with the various types of financing 
available to them, such as loans 
secured by assignment of money 
due under a contract, warehouse re- 
ceipts, trust receipts, chattel mort- 
gages, and advances against receiv- 
ables. 

A source breakdown of the $13,- 
454,455 in loans and advances which 
the local Bureau was instrumental 
in obtaining showed that commer- 
cial banks were responsible for 
$4,907,760 — approximately 361; 
percent. : 


Banks Employ 
Poultry Expert 


(Continued fiom page 299) 
one breed in the brooder, baby 
chicks were selected from six dif- 
ferent breeds. This gave the cus- 
tomers of the bank an opportunity 
to compare the different kinds of 
chickens and reach a conclusion as 
to the kind they prefer. 


The banks frequently made the 
statement through local publica- 
tions that the officers believe that 
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POULTRY and LIVESTOCK 


‘Wiad 
War Machines, too! 


FEED THEM FOR TOP PRODUCTION 


Every food-producing community in America is an Arsenal of 
Democracy! And as financial advisor to farm customers, the 
key man in the production of more meat, milk, and eggs 


is the banker! 


In planning the extension of livestock and poultry production, 
don't overlook the tremendous part “better feeding” plays. 
Just as the farmer needs your seasoned advice to prevent 
unwise extension of capital investment, just so he needs the 
help of the Purina Feed Dealer in getting all the milk, meat, 
and eggs from the poultry and livestock he now owns. 


“Better Feeding” should go along with “Better Borrowing!” 


So partner the Purina Dealer to your bank. 


a job to do! 


You've both got 


PURINA MILLS 


900 Checkerboard Square 


- St. Louis, Missouri 


more people can make a success in 
raising poultry than can make a 
success in any other side line in 
connection with their farming op- 
erations. 


They pointed out that the invest- 
ment in poultry is very small com- 
pared to what it would be in the 
handling of other sidelines and the 
work is almost negligible. 

There are two local hatcheries, 
and one of these men told the officer 
of one of the banks that three or 
four times as many baby chicks had 
been sold since the demonstration 
was carried out in the bank than 


had been sold in previous years. 

Feed dealers sold more feed, and 
the demand for electric brooders 
increased, and every one concerned 
was pleased. 


The cashier of a bank in Ohio 
with a number of real estate loans 
makes it a practice to photograph 
each piece of property on which a 
loan is made. This not only requires 
a visit to the property which is im- 
portant, but it also provides visual 
information for directors, bank ex- 
aminers, and others. The cost is so 
little that it is not important. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below —it’s easier than a letter —to get 
Miss Manning’s specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 

2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

3 Adding Machines 

4 Adding Machine 
Paper 

5 Addressing Machines 

6 Addressing Machine Plates, 
Stencils, etc. 

7 Adhesives 

8 Advertising Specialities 

9 Air Conditioning Equipment 

10 Alarms, Bank Vault 

11 Architects and Bullders 

12 Autographic Registers 

13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank Building Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 

19 Banking Textbooks 

20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 

21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blank Books 

24 Blotters, Advertising 

25 Bookkeeping Equipment 

26 Brief Covers 

27 Bronze and Brass Signs 

28 Burglar Alarms 

29 Cabinets, Steel 

30 Calculating Machine Desks 

31 Calculating Machines 

32 Calendars 

33 Carbonized Checks and Forms 


34 Carbon Paper and Inked Rib- 
bons 


35 Casters, Gliders, Furniture Leg 
Cups 

36 Central Files 

37 Chairs, Posture 

38 Chair Pads and Cushions 

38 Changeable Signs 

40 Check Book Covers 

41 Check Cancelling Perforators 

42 Check Certifiers 

43 Check Endorsers 

44 Check Files 

45 Check Protectors 

46 Checks 

47 Check Signers 

48 Check Sorting Trays 

49 Check Sorters 

50 Christmas Savings 

51 Clips, Paper 

52 Coat and Hat Racks 

53 Coin Bags 

54 Coin Boxes 

55 Coin Cards 

56 Colin Changers 

57 Coin Clocks 

58 Coin Counting Machines 


59 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 
60 Coin Envelopes 


61 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 


62 Coin and Currency Trays 

63 Coin Wrappers 

64 Copyholders 

65 Counter Cash Protectors 

66 Coupon Books 

67 Coupon Envelopes 

68 Currency Boxes 

69 Currency Envelopes 

70 Currency Straps 

71 Daters, Metal and Rubber 

72 Dating Machines and Stamps 

73 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 
Equipment 

74 Depositories 

75 Deposit Ticket Files 

76 Desk Fountain Pens 

77 Desk Organizers 

78 Desk and Typewriter Pads 

78 Dictating Machines 

80 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

81 Duplicators 

82 Duplicating Machine Supplies 

83 Electric Signs 

84 Envelopes 

85 Envelope Sealers 

86 Erasers 

87 Expanding Envelopes 

88 File Boxes 

89 File Fasteners 

90 File Folders 

91 File Signals 

92 Filing Cabinets 

93 Filing Systems 

94 Fire Alarm Systems 

95 Forms 

96 Forms, Continuous 

97 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 

98 Fountain Pens 

99 Furniture 

100 Glass Signs 

101 Globes 

102 Gummed Tape 

103 Index Tabs 

104 Ink 

105 Inks, Duplicating Machine 

106 Ink in Powdered Form 

107 Interest Calculators 

108 Interest Computing Machines 

109 Inter-Office Communicating 
Systems 

110 Lamps, Desk 

111 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 

112 Lamps, Filing 

113 Lamps, Fluorescent 

114 Lamps, Stenographers 

115 Lamps, Teller and Counter 

116 Letter Trays 

117 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


118 Loose Leaf Binders 

119 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

120 Maps 

121 Mats 

122 Money Orders 

123 Night Depositories 

124 Night Depository Bags 

125 Numbering Machines 

126 Paper 

127 Paper Fasteners 

128 Pass Books 

129 Pay Roll Envelopes 

130 Pencil Sharpeners 

131 Pencils 

132 Pencils, Mechanical 

133 Pen Points, Steel 

134 Personal Loan Systems 

135 Photographic Bank Systems 

136 Pins, Bank 

137 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

138 Proof Machines 

139 Public Relations Advertising 

140 Punches, Paper 

141 Registered Mail Envelopes 

142 Rubber Bands 

143 Rubber Stamps 

144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

145 Safe Deposit Boxes 

146 Safety Paper 

147 Savings Banks, 
Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs 

149 School Savings Systems 

150 Sealing Wax 

151 Seals 

152 Seals, Coin Bag 

153 Seais, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

154 Shelving, Steel 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 

157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 

159 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 

161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

187 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

169 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174 Visible Records 

175 Wardrobe Equipment 

176 Waste Baskets 

177 Watchman Reporting System 

178 Window and Lobby Displays 


Home and 


oo O LO f—— PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD SOLO; 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


War Bond Application Form 


Just in case no 
one has tossed you 
a bouquet lately, 
let me open my 
remarks about this 
new form by say- 
ing I think you 
have been doing a 
perfectly wonder- 
ful job in the sell- 
ing of United 
States Defense 
Savings Bonds 
(now being called 
“War Bonds’’). 
That accolade ap- 
plies both to the 
effectiveness with 
which you have 
done the job and 
to the fine spirit 
of patriotic co- 
operation which 
has motivated you. 

For we all know 
it has meant a lot 
of extra work for 
you and your staff, 
without hope of 
any return beyond 
the satisfaction of 
service. So I think 
anything that sim- 
plifies the handling of these bond 
sales is worth knowing about. 


Such an item is a new Form No. 
2463 (“Application for U. S. De- 
fense Savings Bonds, Series E”), 
just published by Horders, Inc., 231 
S. Jefferson St., Chicago. It is par- 
ticularly suited for use by com- 
panies for transmitting orders for 
bonds to their bank, on behalf of 
their employees, under the Payroll 
Allotment Plan. In fact, for uni- 
formity in handling, you can use 
the same form for Payroll Allot- 
ment purchases for members of 
your own staff. 


The accompanying illustration is, 
I think, sufficiently self-explana- 
tory to obviate a detailed descrip- 
tion by me. Each sheet measures 
161% by 11 inches and has spaces for 
16 items. 


A request on your letterhead will 
bring you a sample sheet from the 
publisher—or I'll be glad to get one 
for you. 





lication for UNITED STATES DEFENSE SAVINGS BONDS - SERIES E 
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Bomb Extinguisher 

Of course you’ve been told all 
about the possibility of incendiary 
bombings and how to fight the fierce 
magnesium fires which result—sand 
and a fine spray of water and so on. 

But here is a new product which 
is said to safely extinguish an in- 
cendiary bomb in approximately 
one minute. It’s called “Bomb- 
Quench”, made by O. H. Adams Co., 
9018 E. Thomas Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

This extinguishing powder (sprin- 
kled from the end of a five-foot- 
long tube, for safety) quickly 
softens in the intense heat and 
flows over the burning mass, cling- 
ing to it and forming a completely 
airtight cover that quickly stops 
* combustion. At the same time, a 
' chemical vapor is formed within 
the insulated crust that acts as an 
active extinguishing agent. 

That it actually puts out the fire 
—and not merely accelerates it, 
as is the case with an incorrectly 
applied water spray—has been dem- 
onstrated in recent tests, where from 
a fourth to three-fourths of the in- 
cendiary material was found still 
unburnt when the cooled crust was 
broken open. 

“Bomb-Quench” is said to be 
harmless to handle and is water- 
repellant, retaining its free-flowing 
qualities even after being sub- 
merged in water for two hours. 
One tube is sufficient to snuff out 
the average size incendiary bomb. 


Civilian Defense Booklet 


Are you wondering what you can 
find in the way of a suitable ad- 
vertising specialty—one that hasn’t 
been barred by priority restric- 
tions? Are you looking for some 


CIVILIAN | 
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YOUR ADVERTISEMENT HERE 
WILL COMMAND ATTENTION 


HILL ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES CO 


NO E. 42nd Street New York City 
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INUTES 


Minutes are precious, today—whether in executing a 
battle plan, in producing a bomber, or in serving a 


bank customer. 


Because the technique of handling PROTECTU BANK 


MONEY ORDERS is simple and accurate . . 


. . because 


they speed service and prevent long lines of waiting 


A line or customers . 


two on your 
letterhead 
will bring 
you proof 


. .. they create customer good will, bring 
you new customers for all your services, and produce 
profits that will take your breath away! 


Every minute saved by these Original Bank Money 
Orders is a double saving—one minute for you and 


another one for your customer. 


"Don’t Offer YOUR Customers Less Than The BEST” 


PROTECTU BANK-NOTE CORP. 





4048 SCHUBERT AVENUE 
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manner in which you might identify 
yourself more actively with the de- 
fense efforts of your community? 

Here is a little booklet that covers 
both problems beautifully. It’s 
called the “Civilian Defense Index” 
and is being offered by Hill Adver- 
tising Specialties Co., 110 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

It’s so interesting—and so replete 
with essential information, I’m 
sorry I can’t illustrate every page 
of it here. The first 16 pages are 
devoted to general air raid precau- 
tions, blackout instructions, how to 
fight bombs, and protect against 
gas, how to make a “refuge” room 
and the like. The second half of the 
booklet covers practically the whole 
subject of First Aid instruction. 
Most First Aid manuals are so volu- 
minous that, unless you’ve pre- 
viously memorized their contents, 
you couldn’t possibly locate the de- 
sired information quickly in an 
actual emergency. This booklet will 
give the salient features of any 
treatment in a matter of seconds. 

The entire booklet is like that— 
terse, understandable, and clearly 
indexed. As you can see, there’s a 
place on the front cover (also on 
the back) where your bank’s name 
and message may be imprinted— 
which makes it a highly desirable 
article for your Public Relations 
manager and New Business officer, 
since the bank becomes indelibly 
identified as the origin of this valu- 
able Civilian Defense information. 

Samples are available, also quo- 
tations on quantity orders. 


Photo-Eye Burglar Alarm 


Photoswitch, Inc., 21 Chestnut 
St., Cambridge, Mass., whose Black- 
out Control I described in the May 
issue, has advised me of a new 
Burglar Alarm Control which they 


have added to their line. 


This new unit may not be of par- 
ticular advantage for bank protec- 
tion (the company has other photo- 
electric eye controls that already 
serve that purpose) but is worth 
your knowing about, I think, when 
any of your customers ask for ad- 
vice about protecting power plants, 
defense factories, warehouses and 
storage yards, or other vital areas. 

The light source projects a prac- 
tically invisible beam of light for 
distances of 350 to 700 feet, making 
it possible to completely “surround” 
the area to be protected. If this light 
beam is broken, for even a second, 
by intruders or saboteurs, the pho- 
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toelectric control contacts close, 
thereby sounding alarms, turning 
on flood lights, closing gates, or 
practically anything else—short of 
snapping “bracelets” on the culprit’s 
wrists! There is a latching unit 
which serves to keep the alarm in 
operation, once the beam has been 
momentarily broken, until a reset 
button is operated. 

This Photoswitch Control is un- 
affected by changes in local light 
and is designed to operate 24 hours 
a day. 


Copying Machine 


A number of banks have written 
me recently, saying they were plan- 
ning to store away their charter 
and a great many of their other 
valuable records, until the end of 
the war, but that they would like 
to still further reduce the chance of 
these records being destroyed. Is it 
possible, they asked, to make dupli- 
cates of these important papers— 
and can they do it themselves, as 
they were reluctant to send the 
originals outside the bank until 
duplicates were on hand. 


Fourth Birthday 


Four years ago this month, I 
proudly watched this “column” 
go to press for the first time. 
Here’s what I wrote: 


“Every item will e, I'm sure, 
practically tested .... and 
described as honestly and 
clearly as I am able.” 


A lot of words have clattered 
out of my typewriter since then. 
I can only hope that you have 
found the service good—and 
that you'll continue to make 
the fullest possible use of it. 


Sincerely 


The Bankers Secretary 


The answer is “Yes” in both in- 
stances. Photo reproducing equip- 
ment, or copying machines, have 
been in use for years. Now the 
Photo Reproducing Equipment 


Company, Chatham, N. J., has de- 
veloped a_ simplified machine, 
known as “Trucopyphote”, which 
will make exact-size duplicate of 
letters, documents, blue prints, 
charts, maps, reports, specifications, 





BANKING ENVELOPES 
For Filing—Mailing—Advertising 
Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe Keeping Envelopes, Trust 
Department Files and Credit Files, also 

Special Bank Envelopes 
Send for complete catalogue im color 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 


21 Vine Street Boston, Mass. 


A. E. MARTELL CO. 
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Real Estate, Commercial 
and Installment Loan 
Application Blanks 


or pictures—in fact, of anything 
which is drawn, typed, or printed, 

It will reproduce in from 5 to 20 
seconds, and will make as many 


copies as you need. Furthermore, | 
you don’t have to be a technical | 


dark room specialist—the machine 


is so simple and dependable that | 


anyone can operate it successfully, 
It is entirely self-contained and re- 
quires no dark room. 


There are several models of 
“Trucopyphote”, from 8 x 10 inches 
to 18 x 28 inches, most of them 
portable so the machine may be 
carried to the work and stored away 
when not in use. Models may be 
equipped with batteries, for use 
where regular electric connections 
aren’t available. 


The model illustrated reproduces } 
up to size 14 x 20 inches, uses either | 


AC or DC current, and is furnished 
with a 60-foot roll of sensitized 
paper, an electric rotary print 
dryer, and a color slide—together 
with the necessary enamel trays 


and a supply of developer and fixer. | 


Home-Made Ruler Helped 
Analyze Accounts 


A Michigan bank ran a list of 
numbers from 1 to 90 on an adding 
machine tape, then trimmed the 
tape down so that the list of num- 
bers could be pasted onto a ruler. 


When the number of items on an 
account is to be counted by the an- 
alysis clerk, this ruler is placed in 
such a way that the number of 
items is shown instantly. 


It takes only a few minutes to 
make the tape and paste it onto the 
ruler, but hours are saved for the 
person who has to count items. 


The leak-proof gas tank on one 
big bomber requires over 1,200 
pounds of rubber—enough to make 
over seven million average-size 
rubber bands. So use your rubber 
bands and erasers sparingly. 
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Boston Compliments Bankers 
Monthly 


Permit me to congratulate you 
on your article in the March, 1942 
issue of your Bankers Monthly en- 
titled, “Bank Systems Differ, But 
Principles Remain The Same.” 


On page 103, I notice under the 
heading “Variations In Work- 
rooms”, paragraph two, you refer 
to the use of modern proof ma- 
chines, analysis machines, and elec- 
tric calculators, each used in dif- 
ferent banks for the same purpose, 
ie. proving items and accounts. 

In view of the fact that we are 
planning to install three proof ma- 
chines the first of April, providing 
Uncle Sam is generous enough un- 
der the priorities to permit this, I 
would be interested to receive from 
you any data which might focus on 
experience in use of the proof ma- 
chine. 


It also might be helpful if I 
could have your reference as to the 
banks using the other two methods. 


Your article is replete with splen- 
did suggestions and your experience 
is just the experience which, for a 
lifetime, I have hoped some day to 
enjoy. Next to that, is to hear from 
a man who has actually accom- 
plished the job! 

Pilgrim Trust is progressive and 
meeting fully the trend of the times 
and the needs of the emergencies. 
—Alden M. Cleveland, Pilgrim 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


Beverage Company Co-operates 
With Secret Service 


Prepared by the U. S. Secret 
Service and issued with their per- 
mission and co-operation, the 8- 
page illustrated booklet on “How 
To Detect Counterfeit Bills,” which 
the Pepsi-Cola Company is dis- 
tributing to dealers through their 
franchised bottlers, is the feature 
of a new display for cash register 
or back-bar use. 

Attached to the back of the dis- 
play, the booklet gives general in- 
formation regarding U. S. currency, 
pointers on the detection of coun- 
terfeit bills, and tells what to do 
when a counterfeit bill is passed. 

The front of the display, printed 
in red, white and blue, features the 
company’s product. 

In the opinion of the U. S. Secret 
Service, Pepsi-Cola bottlers will 
render a most important service to 
dealers, to their communities and 
to the nation by distributing the 
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Be Calm 
Courteous 
Effective 


Right now, when times are tense 
and everybody is under strain, 
“The Voice with a Smile” is more 
important than ever. 


We've all got a big job to do and 
the friendly, effective use of the 
telephone helps every one do it 
faster and better. 

The ca]m way is usually the com- 
petent way. Being courteous 
usually means saving time and 


tempers all along the line. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


**THE TELEPHONE HOUR"'— presenting great artists 
every Monday evening —N. B. C. Red Network. 





display card in as many outlets as 
possible in their respective terri- 
tories. ; 

The company has suggested to 
dealers whose cash registers are 
located on the back-bar, that this 
card be used as a cash register dis- 
play, but that the Counterfeit Bill 
Detection Booklet be detached from 
the back of the sign and placed in 
a cash-register compartment so as 
to be easily accessible at all times. 





Get More Inventory Loans 


based on 


Field A 


Warehousing 
by Douglas— Guardian 


Chicago, New Orleans and 14 other cities 
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BANK BUILDING NEWS 


NOTE—In view of the fact that the War Production Board has called a halt to all civilian 
construction work for the duration, banks must necessarily abandon their modernization and 
building lans until Peace comes again. Consequently, this is our last report, for the present, 


on such activities. 


For over six years, BANKERS MONTHLY has brought you these monthly reports of 
progress in this field. For an even longer time, we have kept you informed of new trends, 
methods, and materials. This latter we will continue to do, from time to time, so that when 
Victory permits a resumption of civilian construction, you may again plan for the increased 
efficiency, comfort, and attractiveness of your quarters. 


Fairhaven (Mass.) Institution for 
Savings.—New building. 

Bay State Merchants National 
Bank, Lawrence, Mass.—Remod- 
eling and enlarging, low-type 
counters, fluorescent lighting. 

Puget Sound National Bank, Taco- 


ma, Wash. — Remodeling and 
enlarging. 
First National Exchange Bank, 


Roanoke, Va.—Remodeling. 

Security State Bank, Pharr, Tex.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, new 
director’s room, new vault. 

Citizens State Bank, Wausau, Wis. 
—Addition.—$50,000. 

Pikeville (Ky.) National Bank and 
Trust Co.—Remodeling and en- 
larging, air-conditioning. 

Security State Bank, Maple Lake, 
Minn.—New building. 

Franklin County Bank, Washing- 
ton, Mo.—new building. 

Southern Bank, Ocean View branch, 
Norfolk, Va.—addition. 

National Bank of Commerce, Mid- 
town branch, Norfolk, Va.—re- 
modeling and enlarging, addi- 
tional low-type teller’s cages, 
tiletex flooring, remodeled en- 
trance. 

Bank of America, Tulelake, Calif.— 
New building. 

Central National Bank, Oul office, 
Cleveland, Ohio—remodeling and 
enlarging, low-type teller’s cages. 

Otero County State Bank, Alamo- 
gordo, N. M.—remodeling and 
enlarging, acoustical walls and 
ceiling. 

City National Bank, Houston, Tex. 
—Remodeling and enlarging, air 
conditioning.—$25,000. 

Exchange Bank, Kahoka, Mo.—re- 
modeling and enlarging. 

Central Savings Bank and Trust 
Co., Emmetsburg, Ia.—remodel- 
ing and enlarging. 

First National Bank, Baird, Tex.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, mod- 
ernized, indirect lighting, air 
conditioning, linoleum tile floor- 
ing, low-type counters, acoustical 
ceiling, $20,000. 
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First State Bank, Chariton, lowa— 
remodeling and enlarging, low- 
type teller’s counters, new vaults, 
new front, acoustical ceiling, 
fluorescent lighting, tile flooring. 

Security Banking Co., Alexandria, 
La.—new building. 

Biddeford (Me.) Savings Bank— 
new building, modern lighting. 
Sedan (Kansas) State Bank—re- 
modeling, new low-type coun- 

ters, linoleum floor. 

First National Bank, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


— remodeling and_ enlarging, 
modern fixtures, new lighting 
system. 

DeSoto (Kansas) State Bank— 


fluorescent lighting. 

First National Bank, Grapevine, 
Tex. — new building, terrazzo 
floor, air conditioning, drive by 
window and night depositories. 

First National Bank, Iron River, 
Mich.—remodeling and enlarging, 
fluorescent lighting, venetian 
blinds, acoustical ceiling. 

Bank of Nevada, Las Vegas, Nev.— 
new quarters, remodeling and 
enlarging. 

Anglo-California National Bank, 
San Jose, Calif—New building. 

Exchange National Bank, Con- 
cordia, Kansas.—Remodeling and 
enlarging. 

Union Bank and Trust Company, 
Montgomery, Ala.—new building, 
modern fixtures, air conditioning. 

Catskill (N. Y.) National Bank and 
Trust Company—remodeling and 
enlarging, new floor covering. 

Bank of America, Victorville, Calif. 
Branch—New building, modern 
low-type counters, modern light- 
ing fixtures, air conditioning, 
acoustical walls and_ ceiling, 
mastic tile floor. 

Amarillo (Texas) National Bank— 
New building, modern fixtures. 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

—remodeling and enlarging. 

Bank of America, Vernon Branch, 
Los Angeles, Calif—new build- 
ing. 

First National Bank, Prague, Okla. 


— remodeling and_ enlarging, 
acoustical walls and ceiling, mar- 
belized tile floor, fluorescent 
lighting, air conditioning. 

First National Bank, Pryor, Okla.— 
remodeling and enlarging. 

Barry County Bank, Cassville, Mo. 
—remodeling and_ enlarging, 
modern furniture. 

Frankenmuth (Mich.) State Bank 
—Remodeling and enlarging, ad- 
dition, fluorescent lighting, acous- 
tical ceiling, terrazzo and lino- 
leum floors. 

Farmers Exchange Bank, Centre- 
ville, Miss—Remodeling and en- 
larging. 

Gentry County Bank, Albany, Mo.— 
new fire- and burglar-proof vault 
door, new safe deposit boxes. 

Somerville (Mass.) Savings Bank— 
Remodeling, fluorescent lighting, 
improved ventilation, dustproof- 
surface counters. 

First National Bank, Grapevine, 
Tex.—New building. 

Blackpipe State Bank, Martin, S. 
Dak.—Remodeling and enlarging. 

New Bedford (Mass.) Five Cents 
Savings Bank—remodeling. 

University State Bank, Houston, 
Tex.—New building, two drive-in 
windows, fluorescent lighting, air 
conditioning, acoustical ceiling, 
—$65,000. 

University National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—New quarters. 

Commercial National Bank, Santa 
Ana, Calif—Remodeling, fluores- 
cent lighting, venetian blinds, re- 
decorating. 

Exchange Bank of Lenora, Kansas. 
fluorescent lighting. 

First National Bank, Canyon, Tex. 
—Remodeling, new floor covering. 

First Bank, Bern, Ind.—remodeling, 
new ceiling, new lighting fixtures, 
modern low-type counters. 

Emmet County State Bank, Ring- 
sted, Ia—modern low-type fix- 
tures. 

First National Trust and Savings 
Bank, La Mesa, Calif.—new 
building, fluorescent lighting, air 
conditioning, acoustical walls. 

First National Bank, Croton, N. Y. 
—New building, terrazzo inlaid 
with bronze floor, modern low- 
type counters. 

Union National Bank, Oxford, N. C. 
—remodeling and enlarging. 


Regain Loan Business 


“Why are my customers borrow- 
ing from finance companies?” asked 
a Minnesota banker. He made it his 
business to find out, and after that 
his loan volume increased. 
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Local Farm Equipment Dealers 


May Well Do Some Farming 


Either by doing custom work for farmers or by 
operating some land themselves, local ‘dealers 
may find it possible to stay in business at a time 
when new machines are not easy to get. 


ITH the need for increased 
farm production, it is well 
worth-while for bankers to 
discuss the business situation with 
local farm equipment dealers. 
There are some of these dealers 
who have difficulty in getting the 
necessary machines for delivery to 
farmers, due to shortage of metals 





Dealers May Have Six 
Sources Of Income 
1. Repair work on old ma- 
chines. 


2. Profits on new machine 
sales. 


3. Income from the sale of 
reconditioned machines. 


4. Shop work on other types 
of equipment. 


5. Fees for custom work. 
6. Profits from his own farm- 
ing. 


which have made it possible for 
farm machinery manufacturers to 
deliver only a portion of the ma- 
chines ordered. 

Many dealers, however, have de- 


vised methods of getting old ma- 
chines into use, and some have even 
gone so far as to recondition old 
tractors and other machines which 
have been discarded, and use them 
for doing custom work. 


There was a time when all of the 
larger machines were owned by one 
or two individuals in the commu- 
nity, and farmers waited their turn 
to have the use of these machines. 
That was called custom work. 


We had thought that we had got- 
ten away from that type of power 
farming, but it appears now that it 
may be useful to go back to it again 
temporarily. Where there are farm- 
ers who do not have their own 
equipment, or do not have sufficient 
help to operate it, a custom plow- 
ing outfit or combine outfit will be 
welcomed. 

At the same time, it will have 
another beneficial effect upon the 
community. It will enable the 
dealer, who has been restricted be- 
cause of a shortage of steel, to stay 
in his chosen business and carry on 
with adequate profit to himself, and 
at the same time, with considerable 
benefit to the local farmers and to 
the community as a whole. 

In many places there are farms 
which are without tenants due to 
the scarcity of help and the scarcity 
of tenants. In some places these 


The dealer who helps his farm customers in his spare time is preparing the way 
for an increased business when new machines are available again, for his cus- 
tomers will feel some obligation to deal with the man who has helped them. 
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farms have been taken over by local 
farm machinery dealers so that they 
may keep themselves busy, and at 
the same time help make use of 
this land to produce needed foods 
for our population and our armies. 
We have heard of some dealers 
who have gone so far as to make 
use of their power equipment for 
custom work, both night and day. 
One operator uses the machine at 
night, and another during the day. 
In this way, with the lights on the 
tractor at night, double service is 
obtained from the machine, and so 
(Continued on page 328) 
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The Business Outlook 

For some months to come it will 
not be wise, in our opinion, to expect 
any very active condition of busi- 
ness beyond the present fairly 
healthy distribution of goods and 
marketing of products, some of 
which should have gone abroad 
long ago; prices are low, the future 
of crops yet uncertain, indeed an 
unusual element of uncertainty 
prevails. Speculation is at a low 
ebb, because everything is so 
severely conditioned. Then this is 
presidential year, with election of 
chief magistrate and all our other 
multitudinous biannual elections. 
Our clumsy Electoral College keeps 
us in constant uncertainty as to our 
chief magistrate, the Vice President, 
the cabinet, and all that follows. 
Finance and business are both 
handicapped and middle prudent 
courses are best till after the 
autumn elections and the publica- 
tion of reliable annual statistics. 


JULY, 1892 

A Berlin correspondent of a Lon- 
don daily, says: “In financial circles 
here the belief prevails that the in- 
ternational silver conference will 
have no satisfactory results. Ger- 
many will only accept the invitation 
because she does not desire to hold 
aloof from the other Powers. The 
Government and Reichstag always 
have been opposed to bimetalism. 
They even rejected a motion a few 
years ago declaring Germany’s will- 
ingness to negotiate if England pre- 
viously adopted bimetalism.” 


JULY, 1892 

All the efforts of writers of late 
years to create a public opinion in 
favor of a National Bank of such 
great capital and patriotic organi- 
zation that it could be trusted with 
supplying all the banks with cur- 
rency have completely failed, pro- 
ducing not the least echo of consent 
or interest. All this should be 
enough to lead up to our duty. The 
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Federal Government will _ stop, 
shortly, issuing fiat paper. The Na- 
tional bank circulation will be re- 
deemed as bonds are paid, and as 
we must have a paper currency it 
follows by necessity that the banks 
will return to their function and in 
this matter all, State and National, 
will furnish it on some simple, 
easily worked system of control and 
inspection not inconsistent with 
mercantile freedom and elasticity. 


JULY, 1892 

The new provision in the New 
York State Bank Law, for reserve 
banks, and the keeping of a reserve 
by all banks, including New York 
and Brooklyn, has raised a dilemma 
of national significance. The Super- 
intendent of Banks says the outer 
banks (State) must keep their re- 
serve with State banks only, thus 
closing, perhaps, nearly all the 
country New York accounts of the 
National banks. This is a slap at 
Washington clearly, and proceeds 
on Mr. Sherman’s idea of the lapse 
of the National system in a com- 
paratively short time, and this move 
of the New York Legislature is to 
begin and hasten the end. The trust 
companies will probably get the 
accounts that must be moved to 
State banks in New York and 
Brooklyn. It may be accepted as 
true beyond a doubt, that the State 
banks had nothing to do with this 
action of the Albany authorities, 
and neither asked or suggested it. 


JULY, 1892 

The desire has long been present 
with bankers in the large cities to 
reduce the rate of interest hereto- 
fore paid on deposits on call, con- 
sisting mainly of the current bal- 
ances of country banks and bank- 
ers, but competition and the hope 
of a better demand for money have 
held back the banks from taking 
action. Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick, and with the impossi- 
bility of lending at paying rates 





this ever-increasing fiat money of 
ours, banks are compelled to re- 
duce their loss and risk. We say 
risk, because money cannot be al- 
ways loaned without risk of loss at 
times, and that direct loss also by 
paying interest on the face of money 
that can only in small part be 
loaned. It is highly probable that 
the interior banks and _ bankers 
would be satisfied with a sliding 
scale of rates, based on the current 
market rate for bank loans as in 
London. It is quite understood that 
the theorists are opposed to banks 
allowing any interest on current 
accounts, 


JULY, 1892 
Japanese Enterprise 


Another striking proof of the 
enterprise of Japan is now in proc- 
ess, namely, the union of all her 
islands for prompt intelligence and 
more active trade by means of sub- 
marine telegraphs. The import and 
export trade with the United States, 
and the volume of banking ex- 
changes and letters of credit will 
increase steadily. 


JULY, 1892 


The bankers of those states that 
have organized bankers’ associa- 
tions can look forward with peculiar 
pleasure to their approaching meet- 
ings. Many will be absent not to 
return, but the inevitable and, no 
doubt, the good, of all things, must 
not be allowed to cloud the living 
duties, and the counterbalancing 
pleasure. It is to be hoped that those 
states that have not yet formed as- 
sociations will be moved to envy, so 
as to follow the successful examples 
set, and organize before this year 
departs, and begin to enjoy these 
yearly gatherings, and the benefit 
that conference and united action 
bring in a hundred ways to the 
business of banking. 


JULY, 1892 


The Federal Secret Service 


From time to time, the various 


departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment have received from us their 
deserved need of commendation, 
but the secret-service department 
has not had that share that belongs 
to it. Its labors are obscure and un- 
ostentations in themselves and do 
not readily attract attention. In re- 
gard to the protection of the public, 
in their efforts to bring evil-doers 
to justice, they are largely success- 
ful, viz.: The makers and passers of 
counterfeit paper money, who are 
helped in their nefarious line of 
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fraud by the soiled condition of our 
certificate currency; coin counter- 
feiters, also those engaged in getting 
up and uttering false securities, 
such as bonds and stocks. The de- 
struction of their plants, also, is a 
great service done the public. In 
the way of prevention as well as 
cure, the breaking up of the gangs, 
and destroying their plants, and by 
intimidation, service of the most 
valuable kind is rendered by the 
Secret Service Bureau. 


JULY, 1892 
Wagon Roads 


The absence of good wagon roads 
in the United States is a matter that 
ought to have more attention in one 
year than has been bestowed on it 
since this republic was organized. 
Good, smooth, well-kept macadam 
roads would be a positive source of 
wealth in thickly settled states, yet 








there are none. Several public- 
spirited gentlemen in Philadelphia 
have put their time and consider- 
able money into an effort to arouse 
the indifference of our people to a 
sense of the solid advantages of good 
roads, and to their construction, 
with estimates of cost, and so on. 


JULY, 1892 


The Coming Political Conventions 


There are several questions of 
prime national importance to be 
discussed by the great political con- 
ventions this year, that concern the 
comfort and safety of the people 
very seriously. One only need be 
named here, the question of our 
circulating paper currency, and its 
future source and method of supply. 
On that point the platforms of the 
great political parties should speak 
with no uncertainty of opinion and 
authority. 


Salinger Foresees Huge Foreign 


Trade Following The War 


N HIS presidential address be- 

fore the Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade, Harry Salinger, vice 
president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago predicted impor- 
tant work for the foreign depart- 
ments of banks and also suggested 
the increased use of airplanes for 
transportation of both passenger 
and freight. In part, he said: 

“Let us not lose sight of the im- 
portant fact that our national life 
will be vitally affected by our in- 
ternational trade with its important 
effects on our national economy. 
Speed of travel, military and naval 
contacts, and the rapidity of news 
transmission, with their resultant 
reactions, preclude a state’ of eco- 
nomic isolation. Contacts of a 
wholesome nature are very neces- 
Sary to a real atmosphere of peace 
and good will and world progress. 
I know of nothing that can so read- 
ily influence and shape it than the 
interchange of goods, services and 
culture. It breaks down unfavorable 
psychological barriers. It develops 
a better understanding and a funda- 
mental tolerance for each other’s 
beliefs and mode of life. And it 
helps to eradicate suspicion and 
thus makes for a more rapid de- 
velopment of comity among nations, 
This is basic. 

“Need we be alarmed about a 
future absence of trade? I say no— 
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for our best customers in the past, 
mind you, have been those nations 
who were most highly integrated. 
This will again be true. 

“Post war demands will be over- 
whelming, and ultimately success- 
fully met,—IF—we are ready— 
probably at first in company with 
governments—to transfer our war 
zeal and ability in the direction of 
developing methods and procedure, 
some probably new, to make pos- 
sible the movements of goods and 
monies. We must, therefore, keep 
ourselves ready and alert to the 
changes made by war so that we 
can assist more readily in this post- 
war effort. I do not wish to take the 
time here to amplify or describe 
the difficulties of what will prove 
to be a herculean task, matched by 
a need of as much energy and effort 
as is required for the present war. 
We must have a deep understand- 
ing of underlying controlling ele- 
ments, psychological, economic, and 
otherwise, keep ourselves mentally 
elastic to changes, be good diagnos- 
ticians, highly practical, but not too 
devoid of idealism. 

“Much time will be required for 
the conversion from a war to a 
civilian economy, and with stag- 
gering demands we will again have 
more or less confusion confounded. 
We should, therefore, avoid insofar 
as possible the liquidation of organ- 
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izational ability and capital re- 
sources, for they will be in great 
demand in the post war period, and 
will make successful rehabilitation 
less difficult. 


“IT might mention here what to 
me seems to be almost a certainty. 
The war has decisively indicated the 
value of the airplane in commercial 
transportation. After the war this 
may tend to the creation of vast 
economic units in the world dis- 
tribution of goods. Keep this in 
mind.” 
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ictory club 


PARTICIPLAN 


LEADS THE WAY TO 
ALL-OUT SALE OF WAR BONDS 


Let the Victory Club Participlan lower your cost of selling War 


Bonds .. . 


more bank customers . . 


This easy-to-install and simple-to-operate plan .. . 


proved .. 


persuade more people to buy out of income . . 


. create 


. and actually increase bond sales. 


officially ap- 


. follows the time-tested savings club pattern familiar to 


thousands of banks and millions of depositors through years of suc- 


cessful use. 


Victory Club Participlan system comes to you complete, 


ready to 


put into action at once. Specially designed systems and jackets, ledger 
cards, displays, folders, advertisements, and promotion plans are all 


provided. 


Write today for complete information. Immediate deliveries guar- 


anteed. Time Is Short! 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Victory Club Office 
111 Eighth Ave., New York City 
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Local Farm Equipment 
Dealers May Well Do 


Some Farming 

(Continued from page 325) 
twice as many farmers can be 
helped to produce their profit quota 
of crops. 

Another valuable point, from the 
standpoint of the dealer, is that by 
doing custom work he will keep in 
touch with his farmers in a way 
that will please them. He is ren- 
dering a service to them, and so, 
when he does have machines to sell 
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he is in a much better position to 
know what the local farmers need, 
and he will be able to deal with 
them promptly. 

From the bank’s standpoint this 
plan is beneficial because it keeps 
customers earning the profits which 
otherwise might not be there. 

The farmers will have more to 
deposit, and the dealer will be in 
better condition to stay in business, 
and be ready to serve when ma- 
chines are more plentiful. 

With this plan in mind the local 
dealer can expect to have income 


from: 

Repairing farmers’ old machines. 

From the selling of what new 
machines he can get. 

From the selling of second-hand 
goods. 

From using his shop facilities fo; 
other work. 

From the pay he gets for custom 
work. 

From income he gets from land 
he farms himself. 

By taking advantage of all these 
sources, the dealer is much more 
likely to make enough to enable 
him to continue the business he 
knows so well. 


California Bank Promotes Thrift 


California Bank has _ published 


and is now distributing a “Pocket 
Savings Guide,” which it has de- 


signed specifically for the purpose} 


of helping people to save money. 

“It is imperative 
practice thrift as never before,” ex- 
plains vice president T. E. Ivey, “in 
order to pay mounting taxes, buy 
war savings bonds, build up a cash 
reserve, and get out of debt as rapid- 
ly as possible. Conscious of this 
urgent necessity, California Bank 
has prepared and made available to 
the general public a_ pocket-size 
savings guide booklet which out- 
lines an easy-to-follow plan of savy- 
ing.” 

The new savings guide gives sim- 
ple, helpful suggestions on how to 
save and what to save for, provides 


a work sheet to help the saver de-f 
of money 


termine the amount 


necessary to save each pay day tof 
satisfy particular savings needs and 
contains a record form on whichf 
various reserves are listed. 
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National City Celebrates 
130 Years Of Service 


Active participation in financing 
six major American wars has 
marked the history of The National 
City Bank of New York which on 
June 16 celebrated its 130th birth- 
day. The bank’s aid to the govern- 
ment in providing funds for war 
expenses began with the War of 
1812, to which it contributed for 
itself and customers $1,000,000. 

The bank had its beginning with 
the incorporation of the City Bank 
of New York June 16, 1812, two 
days before the start of the War of 
1812 and one week before Napoleon 
invaded Russia. Colonel Samuel Os- 
good, a commander of the Minute 
Men at Lexington, and first Post- 
master General of the United States, 
was its first president. 

After the battle of Bull Run, the 
president of the City Bank was 
chairman of a committee of New 
York bankers which advanced to 
the treasury $50,000,000 at once and 
$100,000,000 more in two install- 
ments to help finance the Civil War. 
When the national banking system 
was organized to support the war 
effort, the City Bank joined the 
new system and became The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

Since Pearl Harbor, in the pres- 
ent emergency, the bank has sub- 
scribed for itself and customers 
more than one billion dollars of 
Government securities. More than 
600 of its staff are now in the armed 
services. 

National City was the first United 
States national bank to establish a 
branch overseas—in Buenos Aires 
in 1914—and today it has 35 
branches in Latin America. Its first 
domestic branch was opened at 42nd 
Street and Madison Avenue in 1921 
and today it has 66 scattered over 
the five boroughs. 

It was first opened at 52 Wall 
Street and has been located in the 
immediate vicinity ever since, with 
the exception of a short period when 
the 1822 epidemic of yellow fever 
Caused a general exodus of Wall 
Street business houses to Green- 
wich Village. 

Basic structure for the present 
Head Office at 55 Wall Street was 
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completed 100 years ago this year. 
It is the site of the old Merchant’s 
Exchange which was destroyed in 
the great fire of 1835. The new 
building was opened in 1842 and in 
1908 was remodelled to become the 
home of the National City. 

National City started business in 
1812 with a paid-in capital of 
$800,000, which figure stayed that 
way until 1853, when it was in- 
creased to $1,000,000. As late as 
1892, eighty years after its organ- 
ization, capital stood at one million 
dollars, surplus and_ undivided 
profits at 214 millions and deposits 
at but twenty-four millions. Com- 
mencing with the early years of the 
present twentieth century, the 
growth became more marked. Cap- 
ital was increased in 1900 from 
$1,000,000 to $10,000,000, and two 
years later from $10,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000 at which figure it stood 
until 1920 when, with deposits of 
approximately $700,000,000, its 
capital was again increased to $40,- 
000,000 and its capital structure, 
including both surplus and undi- 
vided profits, for the first time ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000, with total re- 
sources in excess of $1,000,000,000. 

On March 31, 1942 total resources 
of The National City Bank amount- 
ed to $3,170,000,000, including $77,- 
500,000 capital, $96,000,000 surplus 
and undivided profits and $2,964,- 
000,0000 deposits. 

Another unit of the National City 
organization, the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company, the trust affil- 
iate, celebrated its 120th anniver- 
sary February 28 last. 


Penn Bankers Honor Swift 


Archie D. Swift, president of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
was elected a member of the asso- 
ciation’s Fifty Year Club, at the 
48th annual convention at Atlantic 
City last month. 

Mr. Swift, president of the Cen- 
tral-Penn National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, completed his half century 
in the banking business on May 
llth. He is the youngest member of 
the Fifty Year Club. Mr. William 


Post, a director of the Central-Penn 
National Bank, is the oldest mem- 
ber of the club. 

Mr. Swift began his long and 
successful career as a Pennsylvania 
banker May 11, 1892, when he en- 
tered the service of the Ridgway 
National Bank as a clerk. In 1893 
he was employed by the Elk County 
National Bank of Ridgway. In 1902 
he became teller of the Citizens 
National Bank of Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania. He returned to the Elk 
County National Bank as assistant 
cashier. In 1906 he was elected 
cashier and continued with the Elk 
County National Bank until No- 
vember 1916, when he came to the 
Central National Bank of Philadel- 
phia as assistant cashier. 

From this time on, Mr. Swift’s 
rise in banking was notable and 
rapid. In 1920 he was elected cash- 
ier of the Central National Bank, 
and two years later he was elected 
vice president. In 1929 he was ad- 
vanced to the presidency. July 13, 
1930 when the Central National 
Bank merged with the Penn Na- 
tional Bank, Mr. Swift was elected 
president of the combined institu- 
tions. 


Ayres Returns To 
Cleveland Trust 


Brig. General 
Leonard P. Ayres, 
Chief of the Serv- 
ice of Statistics in 
the War Depart- 
ment, Washington, 
having reached re- 
tirement age on 
June 30th, will re- 
turn to his duties 
as a vice president 
Cou. LeonarpP. Ayres Of the Cleveland 

Trust Co., from 
which he has been on a leave of 
absence since Oct. 7, 1940. He has 
been an officer of the bank since 
1920. 

As a result of a law passed in 
1940 to go into effect in 1942, all 
Colonels reaching the age of 60 and 
all Brigadier Generals reaching the 
age of 62 by June 30, 1942, will 
be retired for age. This will affect 
some 300 of the higher ranking of- 
ficers in the army and General 
Ayres is included in that number. 

General Ayres served as chief 
statistical officer of the American 
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Expeditionary Forces in the last 
war and later was a member of the 
American commission to negotiate 
peace. He holds the Verdun, Vic- 
tory, and Distinguished Service 
medals and in the last war served 
as director of statistics of Council 
of National Defense, War Industries 
Board, Priorities Board, Allied Pur- 
chasing Committee; American mem- 
ber Bureau de Statistique Interallie, 
and Economic Advisor to the Dawes 
Plan Committee. 


Thompson On “Conversion” 


A. Paul Thompson, auditor of the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
addressed the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
at their Eighth Mid-Continent Re- 
gional Conference in Kansas City, 
Mo., on May 23rd. His subject was 
“Conversion of Funds Control,” a 
study of current investment prob- 
lems and suggested approaches. 

“Sound banking,” Mr. Thompson 
pointed out, “requires a definite 
plan for the conversion of funds. 
Frequently called a ‘Budget of 
Funds’, it combines an analysis of 
the present position of assets rela- 
tive to liabilities, with a projection 
to the ‘desired position’. 

“To plan the employment of 
funds,” he further stated, “will co- 
ordinate the loan and investment 
functions of the bank, reduce risk 
of loss from forced liquidation of 
earning assets, and increase income 
by directing new business efforts 
into profitable channels.” 


Provident Trust Advances Oliver 


Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia announces the promo- 
tion of A. Douglas Oliver to be vice 
president of the Company, in charge 
of new business activities. We prob- 
ably should keep the above head- 
ing standing in type, as this is Mr. 
Oliver’s second promotion in less 
than a year. He was made a trust 
officer October 1, 1941. 

Mr. Oliver has been with the 
Provident Trust Company since it 
became an independent company in 
1922, taking over the trust and 
banking business of the Provident 
Life and Trust Company. He has 
been active in life insurance-trust 
company co-operation in financial 
advertising and in trust solicitation. 


He has a wide acquaintance in these 
fields. 


Joins Air Corps 


Milton J. Hayes, assistant cashier 
of the American National Bank and 


Trust Company of Chicago, has been 
commissioned first lieutenant in the 
army air corps and is temporarily 
stationed at Miami Beach, Florida. 
Later he will be transferred to Max- 
well Field, Montgomery, Alabama, 
for administrative duties. Lieuten- 
ant Hayes is the first officer of the 
American National Bank called to 
the armed forces, a total of twenty- 
one men now being on leave of 
absence from this bank for military 
service. 


Johnston Is Doctor Of Laws 


Mr. Percy H. Johnston, chairman 
of the board of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company, New York, was 
awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Centre College 
of Kentucky at Danville, Ky., at 
that institution’s recent commence- 
ment exercises. 

Mr. Johnston began his banking 
career in Lebanon, Ky., as a clerk 
in the Marion National Bank. At 
the age of 26, he became a national 
bank examiner—despite the fact 
that he was four years under the 
age required for such an appoint- 
ment. When he was 30, he was 
made one of the four national bank 
examiners at large. He held this 
position for two years, when he 
became vice president and cashier 
of the Citizens National Bank, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

In 1917, Mr. Johnston came to 
New York as a vice president of 
the Chemical Bank and was elected 
president in 1920. In 1931, he was 
elected chairman and acted as both 
chairman and president until 1935, 
when he relinquished the presi- 
dency, continuing as chairman and 
chief executive officer—which posi- 
tion he now holds. 

Mr. Johnston is a past president 
of the New York Clearing House 
Association and has also just com- 
pleted a two year term as president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. 


Returns To N. Carolina 


J. William Medford has an- 
nounced his resignation as assistant 
vice president of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, to accept an ap- 
pointment as cashier of the First 
National Bank of Winston Salem, 
North Carolina. 

Medford has been with Mercan- 
tile-Commerce since April, 1940, 
and prior to that time was Deputy 
to a Member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board in Washington, 


D. C. Following overseas service in 
World War I, Medford served in 
various capacities on the staff of 
the Oxford National Bank of Ox- 
ford, N. C., from 1919 to 1939, be- 
coming executive vice president. 
He served as Mayor of Oxford and 
was active in the North Carolina 
Bankers Association. He is a grad- 
uate of the American Bankers 
Association Graduate School of 
Banking in the first class of 1937. 


Jones Guaranty Vice Pres. 


Eugene W. Stetson, president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert A. Jones as a 
vice president. Mr. Jones, who has 
been personal trust officer of the 
Company since June 18, 1936, was 
born in Brooklyn and is a graduate 
from both Colgate University (1922) 
and Harvard Law School (1925). 

Mr. Jones was an attorney on the 
staff of Larkin, Rathbone & Perry 
from August, 1925, to January 1, 
1927. He was then with Davis Polk 
Wardwell Gardiner & Reed until 
January 16, 1928, when he entered 
the Personal Trust Department of 
the Guaranty Trust Company. He 
was appointed an assistant trust 
officer on December 19, 1929. 


Van Horne To Omaha 


Edwin N. Van Horne has resigned 
as executive vice president and 
director of the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago to accept the presidency of the 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha, Neb- 
raska, to which post he was elected 
May 20. The Omaha bank is the 
largest Federal land bank in the 
country with resources exceeding 
four hundred million dollars. 

Mr. Van Horne has been with the 
American National Bank since De- 
cember 1, 1937, coming from Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, where he _ was 
president of the Continental Na- 
tional Bank. He started his banking 
career in Pawnee City, Nebraska, 
thirty-five years ago with his 
father, H. C. Van Horne, who has 
been actively engaged in the bank- 
ing business since 1882 and is now 
chairman of the board of the Farm- 
ers State Bank of Pawnee City. 

Mr. Van Horne has enjoyed 4 
broad and successful experience in 
the field of banking. As a country 
banker, a bank examiner and city 
banker in St. Joseph, Missouri and 
Lincoln, Nebraska, for twenty years 
prior to assuming his position with 
the American National he gained 
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a reputation for his sound credit 
judgment. He is also recognized as 













































of being an efficient operator and is 
)x- well informed in all matters per- 
0e- tinent to banking. He has for many 
nt, — years been active in both State and 
ind §& American Bankers  Association’s 
ina § affairs and has been honored with 
ad- numerous important posts includ- 
ers § ing two terms as member of the 
of Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association, chairman of 
its Membership Committee, mem- 
ber of the Administrative Com- 
mittee, Commerce and Marine Com- 
7 mission and the Federal Legislative 
of Committee of the National Bank 
ap- Division. He served as state vice 
nny president for Missouri and was 
has — ‘easurer of the Missouri Bankers 
the Association before moving to Lin- 
wal coln in 1929, when he and his as- 
aires sociates purchased the Continental 
122) National Bank. 
). 
| the 
re Bushnell And Stultz Advance 
ds 
Polk George D. Bushnell and Allen P. 
until § Stultz have been advanced to offi- 
ered § cial capacities in the American Na- 
it of § tional Bank and Trust Company, 
He — both having been elected assistant 
trust — cashiers by the Directors, it is an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Bushnell is a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska and has 
been associated with Chicago banks 

gned since 1920, the past four years with 
poe the American National. He has been 
sonal active in the work of the American 
Chi- Institute of Banking, having been a 
f the member of the faculty of Chicago 
Neb- Chapter for 19 years. He is author 
ental of “Bank Organization and Opera- 
oe tion”, official textbook of the Insti- 
—“~ tute, and has been a frequent con- 
eding tributor to Bankers Monthly in past 
years. 
h the Mr. Stultz entered the employ of 
" De- the bank in 1933 as Office boy, ad- 
Lin- vancing progressively to his present 
on Capacity as a loaning officer. He has 
Na- attended the University of Illinois 
. king and Northwestern University Eve- 
ail ning School of Commerce. 
1 his 
0 has 
bank- § Joins Air Corps 
s now 
Varm- Howard E. Robertson, vice presi- 
ty. dent and senior loaning officer of 
yed a the Central National Bank in Chi- 
nce ing °ag0, has again joined the U. S. 
yuntry @ Army, this time as a captain in the 
d city @ Air Corps. 
ri and As a signal sergeant in World 
years § War No. 1, Robertson was attached 
n with § 0 the same battalion that Sergeant 
gained § York made famous, the 328th In- 
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fantry of the 82nd Division. In fact, 
he was one of the three men who 
received the prisoners from York 
as they were marched behind the 
American lines. He was subsequent- 
ly gassed in the battle of the Ar- 
gonne. 

Robertson joined the Central 
National Bank in April, 1937 as a 
credit man in the Loaning Division, 
rising to the position of chief loan- 
ing officer and vice president. 
Prior to 1937, he served as a state 
bank examiner in the Chicago area, 
later helping to organize a loop 
bank. He is the 29th man to join 
the armed forces from the Central 
National. 


Correction 


In our May issue, we published 
a news item describing the special 
advertising service designed to 
stimulate coal loans, which was 
available from Albert Frank-Guen- 
ther Law, New York agency spe- 
cializing in financial advertising. 


Unfortunately this item was so 
phrased as to give the impression 
that the agency specializes in syn- 
dicated bank advertising—which is 
definitely not the case, since Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law has an en- 
viable reputation for the personal 
“custom-tailored” attention which 
they give to each client’s advertis- 
ing problem. 

David M. Wall, whose name was 
mentioned in the story, is the 
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agency’s Director of Bank Adver- 
tising Service, in charge of special 
contract accounts. 

Our apologies to both Mr. Wall 
and the agency. 





1942 CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


National 


American Bankers Association— 
Hotels Book-Cadillac and Statler, 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 28-30. 

Financial Advertisers Association— 
Chicago, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Oct. 26-28. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers — Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, Oct. 
7-10. 


State 


Minnesota—July 8-10, Duluth, Ho- 
tel Duluth. 


State Conferences 


Virginia Bankers Conference, Sep- 
tember, University of Virginia. 
Charlottesville. 


The most successful buyer of 
bank supplies is he who is familiar 
with all that is available and can 
quickly determine which would be 
most useful in his bank. 


MEETS Wartime NEEDS 


New opportunities exist today for selling bank services 
that are geared to war-created requirements, such as, for 
example: the rental of Safe Deposit boxes for the pro- 
tection of War Savings Bonds—loans to finance war 
contracts ... to purchase coal . . . to insulate homes for 
fuel-saving, and modernize others in defense areas. To 
bank executives interested in advertising these, and 
other bank services, we offer effective counsel and 
cooperation—whether the need is for a single adver- 
tisement or folder, or a complete coordinated campaign. 


For further details, without obligation, address DAVID M. WALL, Director Bank Advertising 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


Bank Advertising Specialists Since 1872 


131 Cedar Street - 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ray 
Fa 
(D 
NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS ” 
Wi OGIE iscinsuucsseeueusavevsacsures . National 2; State 9........ ihn arse lave grace oh eimai aay wknd bkr a «weal 
New NROIOG sn acc ccccoccenssccsoccececeses nbbomel 11:ibute NE RAL SAH ... Total —_ 
ID x bo ida clawed doce Ssdvonnuoccewetakaenesene ee Seer .. Total 2 = 
° 
Hone 
Su 
BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED (9 
REE AAR. 5.56 iciesien aise secennOheseaee a eee 
Re SIMON cok Siuwicc ne cau dan dawwiee PRENSA OE ks a5 inne «Seo SERN RRS .. Total Py a 
Through Merger or Consolidation. ............. iti aotae State 5. . Total 5 = 
Through Conversion..................200008 _Matiensl 1; State 2; ‘Peivate 1... ae ee eee Total fuel 
Total dimcontammed ... 2... nccccccccee secs National 10; State 10; ey ee ae otal 54} ae 
; (Fi 
rua 
BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED - 
Through Liquidation ............... . National “s State 5. nas j disereireekee wees Total | co 
Through Merger or Consclidetion...............Netienal $ 2; State isci2s ps:sreinnee iantasane cacceaaaalctaasateatee ee {} Op 
Through Conversion... . sobs d er -State 1. SE en eT eee ee Rr eee Total 1} 
po esenal 3; State 8. CPOPRIRIU ENTS TRMERSMNEEEE RENEE TATER: 
, Fal 
} ton 
~ . 5 (Co 
CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION Na 
Head Offices SPOR Se teen “OR NNO Bias eickes cs caccas Gan eeeaSesscusareeevend Total If a 
ee rrr ee Oe eee Other Institutions 1 .......cccccccsees Total §} be 
(Ce 
der 
of 
ton 
ALABAMA Savings Association, 74th and Foothill FLORIDA 
Sylacauga Branch (7335 Foothill Blvd.). .90-1203 Malone 
The First National Bank in Syla- (Changed title to Bank of America Pe. OE SOO Sevecccneecuwv an 63-233 § DeMc 
CRUGE occ ccccsceccceseecececess 61-177 National Trust and Savings Associa- (Failed to open for business April 1} Ba 
(Change in title of The Merchants & tion, 74th and MacArthur Branch, due 1942. Taken over by State Banking} .- 
Planters National Bank of Sylacauga, to the change in the name of Foothill Department) (cl 
effective March 1, 1942) Blvd. to MacArthur Bivd. Reported West Palm Beach Ma 
Sylacauga , May 20, 1942) Atlantic National Bank of West Palm} 4 § 
The Merchants & Planters National Oakland : SAS EER Ore 63-49] § DeMc 
Bank of SyIACAUES .... 22000000 61-177 *Bank of America National Trust_and (Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits} De 


(Changed title to The First National Savings Association, 74th and Mac- $320,000. G. E. Therry, President, H.C} (C: 





Bank in Sylacauga, March 1, 1942) Arthur Branch (7335 MacArthur Smith, Vice President and Cashier.} der 
Bivd.) Dept tees neces tee e wees 90-1203 Change in title of West Palm Beach sio 
ARKANSAS (Change in title and in name of street Atlantic National Bank, effective Feb-} De 
Hamburg of Bank of America National Trust ruary 11, 1942) Ma 
Se eer 81-180 and Savings Association, 74th and West Palm Beach la P 
(Voluntarily liquidated as of January Foothill Branch (7335 ‘pee, Blvd.) West Palm Beach Atlantic Nationalf St 
14, 1942) (Reported May 20, 1942 EPEC OO RE TE EES: 63-4918 Sor 
la Ontarfo : . (Changed title to Atlantic Nationalp (T 
ST 2, en ee 81-411 Citizens National Bank...... 90-1217 Bank of West Palm Beach, February 
(Absorbed by First State Bank, Plain- (Taken over by Bank of America Na- 11, 1942) 
view, March 5, 1942 and a window is ee a. a fom. oe — 
o 25, 2 - 
operated in its stead) . solidated with their Ontario Branch) ,iany GEORGIA 
= an Francisco J 
Furst State Bank, Ola Office of Plaine SYiankuot America National Trust & The Rank of Albany. -... 4-13 
(Opened March 6, 1942. Succeeded Bank = Savings Assn. Chinatown Eiangi —«Surplus $10,000. J. A. Redfearn, Pret: 


of Ola which was absorbed by the 
tg oe Bank, Plainview, March 
’ 2) 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles 

*California Bank, First and San Pedro 
Gmce (281 EB. First St.) ..se0x; 16-158 
(Discontinued as of the close of busi- 
ness May 23, 1942 and business was 
transferred to and consolidated with 
City Market Office at 1105 So. San 
Pedro St.) 

Oakland 

*Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, Allendale-Hop- 


kins Branch (3900 Hopkins St.) 
STP ET CURT TPCT CTE T CTL ee 90-1085 
(Changed title to Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 


tion, MacArthur at Allendale Branch 
due to the change of Hopkins Street to 


MacArthur Boulevard. Reported May 
20, 1942) 

Oakland 

*Bank of America National Trust and 


Savings Association, MacArthur at 
Allendale Branch (3900 MacArthur 
of errr he ere 90-1085 
(Change in title of Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, Allendale-Hopkins Branch (3900 
Hopkins St.) due to name of Hopkins 
Street changing to MacArthur Blvd. 


Reported May 20, 1942) 
Oakland 

*Bank of America National Trust and 
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(Change in name of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Orien- 
tal Branch, March 24, 1942) 
San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Oriental Branch. .11-171 
(Changed name to Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., 
Chinatown Branch, March 24, 1942) 
Terminal Island 
California Bank, Terminal nines of- 
SO. OF ES BOO coi dsc cacaas 0-1252 
(Discontinued at close of Gautnane 
February 27, 1942 and business trans- 
ferred to and consolidated with San 
Pedro Office, San Pedro) 


COLORADO 
Aspen 
*Pitkin County Bank ........... 82-465 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,000. F. D. Willoughby, President, 


W. Lucas Woodall, Cashier. To open 


June 1, 1942. Title of this bank was 
originally reported to us as Aspen 
State Bank) 

Denver 
Denver Industrial Bank (1534 Cali- 
| rrr re i Se es 23-92 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $10,000. 


George F. Rock, President, B. W. West, 
— Opened October 1, 1941) 


Seo FPP 82-259 
(Will close about March 1, 1942) 


dent, W. D. Owens, Vice President ani 

Cashier. Opened March 15, 1942) 
Atlanta 

The Bank of Atlanta, Northwest At 

lanta Bank Branch (790 Marietta St.) 

(Succeeded Northwest Atlanta Bank? 

which merged with The Bank of At 





lanta on March 25, 1942) ; 
Atlanta 

Northwest Atlanta Bank (790 Marietts §Boon 

a a Br eer rere 64-05 Fa 

(Merged with The Bank of Atlantag Bo 

March 25, 1942, and operated as if (E. 

branch) Ap 
Chester 300n 


Nicholson Massey Banking Co. (Pri-§ Va 
CRON EIED casei vine abonae need 64-1085 Mo 
(Capital $2,000. C. R. Nicholson, oor (D 
dent, C. W. Nicholson, Cashier. Changt} Ap 
in title of Wynne-Nicholson Banking #ryst 
Company, effective January 1, 1942) Fir 
Chester of 
Wynne-Nicholson Banking Co. (Pri-§ (Ri 






Me SEED 65650 6ssapddeanueda 64-108 8 Ma 
(Changed title to Nicholson Massey Plidd 
Banking Co., January 1, 1942) Bui 
Douglasville Bu 
The Commercial Bank........ 64-1108 (Di 
(Conversion of First National Bank PMitet 
April 30, 1942) Mit 
Douglasville (Ei 
First National Bank........... 64-1108 Jul 
(Converted to The Commercial Bank® nes 
April 30, 1942) ‘ope: 
Hapeville Pa 


Pilot’s Day and Night Bank (Private) (C 


BANKERS MONTHL! july 






MEE c<cossn ven tevereusawense 64-1191 
(Discontinued. Reported February 23, 
1942) 





sfield 
ve Banking Company (Private 
Bank) ..-ccccesecccccesesccces 64-1204 
Ppiscontinued. Reported February 23, 
1942) 
Ray City 


Farmers Bank (Private Bank) 64-1176 
(Discontinued. Reported February 20, 
1942) 


Potal 1] SAwan 


Total 20 
Total 2 


Honolulu 
DES DOME. ac caceccccoccccses 59-103 
(Ordered liquidated by U. S. Treasury 
Department) 
Honolulu 
Sumitomo Bank of mower er 59-104 
(Ordered liquidated by U. S. Treasury 
Department) 
238 Honolulu 
otal 25 Syenohama Specie Bank, Ltd., ,Branch 
otal 228 of Yokohama, Japan.........!....... 


Total ; (Ordered liquidated by U. S. AED 
Department) 
Total Potal 4) Lanikal 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Total 5 Honolulu, Kailua Branch....... 59-136 
(Frank Wood, in charge. Opened Feb- 
ruary 2, 1942) 
Lihue 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Total ¢ Honolulu, Lihue Branch........ 59-130 


(Samuel W. Wilcox, Assistant Cashier. 
Total 1} Opened April 1, 1942) 


Total 1} 


Total 11} Paxton 
| Farmers & Merchants Bank of Pax- 
} Daa cnGeeaaweea matnds aan acad 70-1847 
(Converted to Farmers-Merchants 
National Bank of Paxton, April 7, 
_ 1942) 
Total 10) Paxton 
Total | Farmers-Merchants National Bank of 
eR to ca ar gh a 70-1847 
(Capital $50,000. E. D. Given, Presi- 
dent, W. R. Watts, Cashier. Conversion 
of Farmers & Merchants Bank of Pax- 
ton, April 7, 1942) 


ILLINOIS 





INDIANA 
. .63-233 | DeMotte 
April |) Bank of DeMotte (Private Bank) 
Bankingh -::-++e eee see ee eee eee reece ees 71-1113 
(Changed title to DeMotte State Bank, 
March 2, 1942 and is now operating as 
st Palm} @ State bank) 


. . 63-49] DeMotte 


















i Profits} De Motte State Bank.......... 71-1113 
nt, H.C} (Capital $25,000. Henry Swart, Presi- 
Cashier.) dent, C. Westerhoff, Cashier. Conver- 
n Beach? Sion and change in title of Bank of 
ive Feb-| DeMotte (Private Bank), effective 
March 2, 1942. 
La Porte 
National State Bank of A. P. Andrew, Jr. & 
er 6U)lll rrr rrr . 71-180 
National) (To enter voluntary liquidation about 
*ebruary—. April 1, 1942) 


Lebanon 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company.71-323 
(Change in title of Citizens Loan & 


isin Company. Reported February 16, 


. «64-120 BLebanon 
= . Citizens Loan & Trust Company.71-323 
a : aan (Changed title to Citizens Bank & 
son ani Trust Company. Reported February 
42) 16, 1942) 
New Lisbon 
west AB Citizens State Bank, Branch of New 
omg *).. . eset 71-857 
kof At (Closed April 30, 1942) 
IOWA 
Marietts BBooneville 
.64-44§ Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
“Atilantal§ Booneville Office of Winterset....... 
ed as if} (E. E. Cushman, Manager. Opened 






April 15, 


1942) 
Booneville 


Co. (Pri-§ Valley Savings Bank, Branch of Des 
— - =e atapea eerie Te: 
yn, Presi-— (Discontinued as of close of business 
r, Changé® April 10, 1942) 
Banking ‘rystal Lake 
lL, 1942) First State Bank, Crystal Lake Office 
i __ ere rr ree 
Co. (Pri-§ (Rush Gabrielson, Manager. Opened 
64-1088 May 28, 1942) 
1 Massey Pliddietown 
) Burlington Savings Bank, Office of 
RIE ARR RE PERE 
.. 64-1109 (Discontinued as of March 31, 1942) 
al Bank Mitchell 
Mitchell Savings Bank........ 72-1474 
(Entering voluntary liquidation on 
64-1108 July 1, 1942 and retiring from busi- 
ial Bank® ness) 
‘opejoy 


‘Farmers State Bank, Office of Dows. 
(Certificate issued June 9, 1942. Suc- 





(Private 


DNTHLY pluly, 1942 


ceeds Popejoy Savings Bank, 
which was 
ers State 

Popejoy 
*Popejoy Savings Bank........ 72-1925 
(Business taken over and assumed by 
Farmers State Bank, Dows, June 6, 
1942, which bank will operate an of- 
fice at Popejoy) 

Vinton 

Benton County Bank & Trust Com- 
DOGS - 6 scvastassdedetasaceeoans 72-2191 
(Capital 50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. W. Brenton, President, 
Lloyd R. Bock, Vice* President and 
Cashier. To open about June 1, 1942) 


Popejoy, 
taken over by the Farm- 
Bank, Dows, June 6, 1942) 


KANSAS 
Mahaska 
Mahaska State Bank............ 83-929 
(Voluntary liquidation voted March 
13, 1942. Final business date was 
March 25th. Depositors paid in full) 
Morrowville 
Morrowville State Bank........ 83-949 
‘Voluntary liquidation voted February 
ae 1942) 
Zenda 


Zenda Btate BOOM. 266 ccccaccs 83-1431 
(Entered voluntary liquidation May 
22, 1942. No deposits accepted on or 
after June 2, 1942) 
KENTUCKY 
Louisa 
Louisa National Bank.......... 73-252 


(Deposit liability assumed by First 


+ tame Bank. Reported February 16, 
942) 


Midway 

*Citizens Bank of Midway....... 73-326 
(Merged with Commercial Bank as 
Citizens-Commercial Bank, April 29, 
1942) 

Midway 

*Citizens-Commercial Bank...... 73-326 
(Merger of Citizens Bank of Midway 
and Commercial Bank, effective April 
29, 1942. Capital $25,000, Surplus and 
Profits $37,000) 

Midway 

*Commercial BOGE «0.66 cccecies 73-656 
(Merged with Citizens Bank of Mid- 
way as Citizens-Commercial Bank, 
April 29, 1942) 

MAINE 
Portland 


Canal National Bank, Branch at High 
Se. CO Gk 6a 6c eecensncescnees 
(To open about May 1, 1942) 


MARYLAND 
Middle River 
*Baltimore National Bank, Branch of 
Laltimore (1429 Fuselage Ave., Aero 
BOND | vkcadsWaneednGeescnakeweguaneden 
(Brice J. Worthington, Jr., Manager. 
Opened June-5, 1942) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


*The Detroit Bank, Gratiot-Eastwood 
Branch (14143 Gratiot Ave.) 
(Opened May 11, 1942. C. 
bott, Manager) 

Detroit 
National Bank of Detroit, Mack-Bald- 
win Branch Office (7701 Mack Ave.). 
(Discontinued January 31, 1942. Merged 
with Kercheval-McClellan Branch) 

Detroit 
National Bank of Detroit, Van Dyke- 
— Mile Office (20500 Van Dyke 
WERD weevcgucncessugucesteacésgeseces 
(George L. om Manager. Opened 
April 8, 194 

Flint 
Michigan National Bank, Flint Office 
(Central Office, Lansing, Mich.) .74-57 
(Local Officers Fred A. Lavery, Senior 
Vice President, Wendell J. Cook, Vice 
President, Leonard Clark, Arthur F. 
DeYonker, Don McGregor and Cyrus 
M. Truran, Assistant Cashiers, A. New- 
combe Hocking, Assistant Trust Of- 
ficer. Succeeded National Bank of 
Flint which was acquired by the Mich- 


Leonard Ab- 


igan National Bank, Lansing, April 
30, 1942) 

Flint 
National Bank of Flint.......... 74-57 


(Acquired by Michigan National Bank, 
Lansing, April 30, 1942 and operated 
as Flint Office) 

Fort Custer 
Security National Bank of 
Creek, Fort Custer Branch. 


Battle 


(Carl Bean, Manager. Opened March 
16, 1942) 
MINNESOTA 
Bellingham 
State Bank of Bellingham..... 75-1634 


(Capital $10,000. A. L. Neuman, Presi- 


dent, A. E. Persons, Cashier. Opened 
March 14, 1942) 


MISSOURI 

Auxvasse 
Security Bank of Auxvasse....80-1772 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,041. F. M. Holland, Presidefit, R. Ed- 
gar Mottaz, Cashier. Reorganization 
on February 10, 1942 of Security Bank 
which was reported liquidating volun- 
tarily in the Banking Market of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1942) 

Fprest City 
State Bank of Forest City..... 80-695 
(Certain assets purchased and deposit 


liabilities assumed by Home State 
Bank, April 30, 1942) 
Foristell 
err rere 80-989 


(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Wright City, February 7, 1942) 
Kansas City 
Kansas City Trust Company (1822 
We Tee ant hetctedkdancxncecnes 18-125 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus $50,000. Chas. 
G. Haake, President, Chas. E. James, 
Cashier and Treasurer. Opened as a 
bank of deposit April 6, 1942. This 
company was organized in 1887 to 
handle the business affairs of the 
Lucas family) 
Nashua 
Pee OF OOOO 5 canancsacenda 80-1124 
(Moved to No. Kansas City as Bank of 
North Kansas City, February 16, 1942) 
North Kansas City 
Bank of North Kansas City... .80-1124 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
oe a Nashua, effective February 
‘i 42 


MONTANA 
Sweet Grass 
First International Bank....... 93-271 
(Consolidated with reorganized Sun- 
burst State Bank, Shelby. Reported 
February 13, 1942) 


; NEBRASKA 

Alvo 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank....76-638 
(Voluntarily liquidated June 6, 1942. 
Deposit liability assumed by Bank of 
Eagle, Eagle) 

Broadwater 
Unter Giate Bam «oc cccccccecs 76-1083 


Assets and liabilities taken over by 
Bridgeport State Bank, Bridgeport, 
March 14, 1942) 


Campbell 
Farmers State Bank............ 76-402 
(Closed February 21, 1942) 

Homer 

Home State Bam... ....6csiscs 76-1283 
(Voluntarily liquidated May 27, 1942) 


Madrid 
Farmers State Bank.......... 76-1343 
(Liquidated voluntarily April 30, 1942) 
Whitman 
rivet Bete Wa 6 ccnccesenne 76-949 
(Sold and consolidated with the Bank 
of Hyannis, Hyannis, as of February 
21, 1942) 


NEW JERSEY 
Garwood 
First National Bank.......... 55-541 
(Assets purchased by Westfield Trust 
Company, Westfield on April 27, 1942 
and bank operated as a branch) 
Garwood 
Westfield Trust Company, Branch of 
Westfield 1 
(Succeeded First National Bank whose 


assets were purchased by Westfield 
Trust Company, Westfield, April 27, 
1942) 
NEW MEXICO 
Chama 
Espanola State Bank, Chama Agency 
Of BESPAMOIR .cccccccccccsscccccecces 


(Succeeded Rio Arriba State Bank 
which was purchased by Espanola 
State Bank, Espanola, February 14, 
1942) 

Chama 
Rio Arriba State Bank......... 95-154 
(Purchased by Espanola State Bank, 
Espanola, February 14, 1942 and oper- 
ated as an Agency) 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Trust Company, Sea Gate 
CN ede cetantéadincceascesqncgeneseues 


(Merged 3, Coney Island Office, 


March 28, 1942 


Brooklyn 
Lawyers Trust Company, Brooklyn 
Office of Manhattan ...........ccceees 





(Will move from 185 Montague St. to 
16 Court St., May 4, 1942) 
Floral Park 
Floral Park Bank & Trust Company 
50-730 


(Absorbed by First National Bank & 
Trust Company as of March 30, 1942) 

Freeport 

Citizens National Bank 
(Deposits assumed by First National 
Bank & Trust Company, March 7, 
1942) 

New York 
Bank of London & South America 
Limited, Agency of London, 34 Wall 
Street 
(Changed address from 55 Cedar St. 
Effective April 20, 1942) 

New York 

Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch Office at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza 
(Changed address from 2 West 49th 
St. Effective April 27, 1942) 

New York (Bronx) 

Manufacturers Trust Company, Ford- 
ham Office, 128 East Fordham Road... 
(Change in location of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, Fordham Of- 
fice, 2487 Grand Concourse. Became 
effective over the week-end of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942) 

New York 

*Manufacturers Trust Company, 
at 121 Lenox > 
(Discontinued January 20, 1942) 

New York 

*The National Safety Bank and Trust 
Company, Check Master Branch (1400 
Broadway) 
(Closed March 28, 
Master department 
Main Office) 

Port Chester 
Washington 


Branch 


1942 
consolidated 


and Check 
with 


Irving Trust Company 
50-421 

(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$500,000, Surplus and Profits $372,000. 
Joseph E. Hughes, President, S. J. 
Balassi, Vice President and Treasurer. 
Principal place of business received 
permission to change location to Port 
Chester on or after March 23, 1942. 
Branch at Port Chester transferred to 
Tarrytown) 

Spencerport 
Genesee Valley Trust Company, Spen- 
cerport Office of Rochester 
(Howard W. Matthews, 
Opened about March 1, 1942) 


Syracuse 
Merchants National Bank & _ Trust 
Market Branch 


Company, Regional 
(2100 Park St.) 

(Opened March 30, 1942) 

Tarrytown 
Washington Irving Trust Company, 
Branch of Port Chester 50-281 
(Branch formerly located at Port 
Chester was given approval to change 
location to Tarrytown on or after 
March 23, 1942 and head office formerly 
at Tarrytown was moved to Port 
Chester) 

Woodside (Borough of Queens) 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Wood- 
side Office of Manhattan 
(Succeeded Standard National Bank of 
New York which was taken over by 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1942) 

Woodside (Borough of Queens) 

Standard ee Bank of New Ri 
(Absorbed “by “Manufacturers Trust 
Company, February 17, 1942, and will 
operate as Woodside Office) 


Manager. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Spruce Pine 
Bank of Spruce Pine. 66-5 
(Assets taken over and liabilities as- 
sumed by The Northwestern Bank, 
North Wilkesboro, May 1, 1942 and 
operated as a branch) 

Spruce Pine 
The Northwestern Bank, Branch of 
North Wilkesboro 66-586 
(Opened May 1, 1942. Succeeded Bank 
of Spruce Pine which was taken over 
by The Northwestern Bank, North 
Wilkesboro) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fessenden 
Wells County State Bank - 
(Discontinued accepting deposits at 
the close of business on March 28, 
1942 and entered voluntary liquida- 
tion) 

Goodrich 
First National Bank - 
(Converted to First State Bank of 
Goodrich, April 18, 1942) 
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Goodrich 
First State Bank of Goodrich. ..77-266 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000, G. Buechler, President, R. E. 
Martin, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank, April 18, 1942) 
Sheldon 
Farmers State Bank. 
(On January 13, 1942, “stockholders 
decided to liquidate voluntarily. No 
oo accepted after January 320. 


OHIO 

Leetonia 

*The Citizens Savings Bank, Leetonia 
Branch of Columbiana 
(L. E. Fisher, Manager. To open about 
June 10, 1942. Will succeed Farmers & 
Merchants Banking Company) 

Leetonia 

*Farmers & Merchants Banking Com- 
pany 
(To be succeeded by The Citizens Sav- 
ings Bank, Leetonia Branch of Colum- 
biana, about June 10, 1942) 

Mineral City 
First National Bank - 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 16, 1942) 


OKLAHOMA 
Butler 


First State Bank 

(Assets taken over and deposits as- 
sumed by Farmers National Bank, 
Elk City, February 4, 1942) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester 
Frank E. DeFuria, Bank 
60-185 
(Change in title of Italian Bank, ef- 
fective in April 1942) 
Chester 
Italian Bank, Private Bank 
(Changed title to Frank E. DeFuria, 
Private Bank, April 1942) 
Emmaus 
Allentown National Bank, Branch of 
Allentown ... 60-1146 
(Opened April °27, 1942. Succeeded 
Emaus National Bank whose deposit 
liabilities were assumed by Allen- 
town National Bank, Allentown) 
Emmaus 
Emaus National Bank........60-1146 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by Allen- 
town National Bank, Allentown, April 
27, 1942 and bank operated as a 
branch) 
Lykens 
Miners Bank & Trust Company. 60-1229 
(Surrendered trust powers and 
changed title to Miners Bank of 
Lykens, February 13, 1942) 
Lykens 
Miners Bank of Lykens 60-1229 
(Change in title of Miners Bank & 
Trust Company which surrendered 
trust powers. Effective February 13, 
1942) 
Pittsburgh 
William Penn Bank of Commeres 


Private 


(Change in title of William Penn Trust 
Company which surrendered trust 
powers by Articles of Amendment ap- 
proved February 11, 1942) 

Pittsburgh 
William Penn Trust Company... .8-122 
(Surrendered trust powers by Articles 
of Amendment approved February 11, 
1942 and name changed to William 
Penn Bank of Commerce) 

Unionville 
Peoples Bank. 
(Absorbed by National Bank & Trust 
Company, Kennett Square, April 25, 
1942) 

Weatherly 
First National Bank 60-1384 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by Hazle- 
ton National Bank, Hazleton, under 
date of. March. 14, 1942 and bank con- 
tinued as a branch) 

Weatherly 
Hazleton National neem, seen heed 
Hazleton ‘ 
(Wilbur D. Nyer. M 
First National Bank whose deposit 
liabilities were assumed by Hazleton 
or Bank, Hazleton, March 14, 
1942 


TENNESSEE 
Millington 
*Union Planters National Bank & Trust 
Company, Millington Branch of Mem- 
phis 
(General Banking operations 
tinued on January 31, 1942) 


discon- 


TEXAS 
Fulbright 


*Fulbright State Bank 88-1566 


(Entered voluntary liquidation op 
May 22, 1942). This bank formerly 
closed on November 14, 1941 and re. 
opened on March 3, 1942 ) 
Houston 
University State Bank (6135 Kirby 
Drive) 35-86 
(A. J. Eastham, President, Frank ¢ 
ime Cashier. To open April 10, 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
*Southern Bank of Norfolk, Bute Street 
Branch (116-118 W. Bute St.) 
(J. L. Fleet, Manager. To open about 
June 15, 1942) 


WASHINGTON 
McCleary 


Bank of McCleary 98- 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb 
ruary 19, 1942. Will cease norma! 
banking business March 19, 1942) 

Pateros 

*Methow Valley Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidating. 
June 1942) 


Reported 


WISCONSIN 
Knowles 


Knowles State Bank - 
(Absorbed = 4 State Bank of Mayville, 
Mayville, February 14, 1942 and oper- 
ated as a paying and receiving station) 

Knowles 
State Bank of Mayville, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Mayville 
(Wilbur J. Steiner, Manager. Opened 
February 16, 1942. Succeeded Knowles 
State Bank which was absorbed by 
State Bank of Mayville, Mayville, 
February 14, 1942) 

Lydon Station 
Bank of Mauston, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Mauston 
(Succeeded Lyndon State Bank which 
was absorbed by Bank of Mauston on 
February 7, 1942) 

Lyndon Station 
Lyndon State Bank - 
(Absorbed by the Bank of Mauston, 
Mauston on February 7, 1942 and oper- 
ated as a paying and receiving sta- 
tion) 

Scandinavia 

*Commercial State Bank 2 
(Consolidated with Marion State Bank 
Marion, June 6, 1942 which bank 
opened a Paying and Receiving Sta- 
tion at Scandinavia, June 8, 1942) 

Scandinavia 

*Marion State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Marion. (Opened 
June 8, 1942. Succeeded Commercial 
State Bank, Scandinavia, which con- 
solidated with the Marion State Bank 
Marion on June 6, 1942) 


WYOMING 
Arvada 


Arvada State Bank 
(In process of liquidation. 
February 10, 1942) 


Reported 


New Banks Reported in 


Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
Alhambra 


*First Trust & Savings Bank, 
of Pasadena, Calif. 

Temple City 

*First Trust & Savings Bank, 
of Pasadena, Calif. 


Branc! 
Branch 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


Devon-Western State Bank. 
(Permit issued February 11, 1942) 
West Salem 
*+First State Bank. 


INDIANA 
Pierceton 
*+The Pierceton State Bank. 
(To open about July 1, 1942) 


MICHIGAN 
Fowlerville 
*Community State Bank of Fowlerville 
(Newly chartered bank) 


(Will assume deposits of the State 
Bank of Fowlerville on July 1, 1942) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Sanford 


The National Bank of Sanford, Branch 
authorized at 5 S. Steele St. 
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OREGON 
rns 
Prpank of Burns. 
(To open about June 1, 1942) 


TEXAS 
Dall 
sBouth Dallas Bank & Trust Company. 
(Cooper Wyatt, President Hillcrest 
State Bank, correspondent) 


FDIC Changes 


ALABAMA 


Sylacauga—The First National Bank in 
Sylacauga Add 
Sylacauga—The Merchants & — 
National Bank of Sylacauga....Delete 


ARKANSAS 


Hamburg—Hamburg Bank 
Harrisburg—The Bank of a 


Ola—Bank of Ola 
Ola—First State 
Plainview 


CALIFORNIA 
Gardena—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
of Gardena Delete 
*Lakewood Village—Peoples Bank..Add 
*Ontario—The Citizens National Bank 
of Ontario 


FLORIDA 
Malone—Bank of Malone 
West Palm Beach—Atlantic 
Bank of West Palm Beach 
West Palm Beach—West Palm Beach 
Atlantic National Bank Delete 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta—The Bank of Atlanta....Add 
“head office and branch” 
Atlanta — ae Atlanta Bank 


National 
Add 


.Add 
"Bank 


*Douglasville—The First National Bank 
of Douglasville Delete 


ILLINOIS 
Paxton—Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Paxton ...-Delete 
Paxton — Farmers-Merchants National 
Bank of Paxton A 


INDIANA 


Demotte—DeMotte State Bank 

La Porte—The State Bank of A. P. 

Andrew Jr., & Son -....Delete 

*New Lisbon—Citizens State Bank of 

New Castle, Branch of New Castle 
Delete 


Booneville— Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank, Branch of Winterset. .Add 
Booneville — Valley Savings Bank, 
Branch of Des Moines Delete 

*Middletown—Burlington Savings Bank, 
Branch of Burlington D 


KANSAS 


Buhler—The Buhler State Bank...Add 
Caldwell—The Stock Exchange Bank 
of Caldwell ..-Delete 
Caldwell—The Stock Exchange = 


KENTUCKY 


Louisa—The Louisa National Bank 


Delete 


LOUISIANA 
ne aeee Banking Com. 
Pinevitie-Secuirity ‘Banking Company 
eo 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—The Merchants National Bank 
of Boston Add “head office 

and branch” 

Boston—The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston—head office and 18 branches 
.Add 1 branch 

Northampton National Bank and Trust 
ompany .. Delete 
Northampton—Northampton Mattonss 


Worcester—Morris Plan Bauking Com- 


> eaisenwnksaee 
July, 1942 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor Bank—head 
ottice and branches Add 
Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor Savings and 
Commercial Bank—head office and 
branch ....Delete 
*Detroit—The Detroit Bank, “head office 
29 branches Add 


Detrvit—National Bank of Detroit— 
head oifice and 29 branches....Delete 

1 branch 

*Flint—Michigan National Bank, Branch 
of Lansing Add 
*Flint—National Bank of Flint...Delete 
Fort Custer—Security National Bank of 
Battle Creek, Branch of Battle —— 
Hamtramck—Bank of Hamtramck. Add 
Hamtramck—The Bank of Hamtramck 
- Delete 

Home Acres—Union Bank of Michigan, 
Branch of Grand Rapids.........Add 


MINNESOTA 


*Lucan—State Bank of Lucan....... Add 
Palisade—Palisade State Bank... Delete 
Tower—State Bank of Tower 


MISSOURI 


*Forest City—State Bank of Forest City 
Delete 
Foristell—Foristell Bank 
Kansas City—Kansas City Trust Com- 
pany Add 
Nashua—Bank of Nashua 


MONTANA 
Sweet Grass—First International Bank 


NEBRASKA 
Broadwater—Union State Bank..Delete 
Whitman—First State Bank.....Delete 


NEW JERSEY 
Cape May—Camden Trust Company, 
Branch of Camden Delete 
*Garwood—tThe First National Bank of 
Garwood Delete 
*Garwood—The Westfield Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Westfield Add 
Haddonfield — Haddonfield National 
Bank dd 
—— Haddonfield a 
Bank P -Delete 


NEW MEXICO. 
Chama—Espanola State Bank, Branch 
of Espanola . Add 
Espanola—Espanola State Bank...Add 

“head office” 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn—United Industrial Bank.Add 
Brooklyn—United Loan Industrial Bank 


Delete 
Floral Park—Floral Park Bank and 
Trust Company 
Freeport—The Citizens National Bank 
of Freeport .. Delete 
Manhattan—Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany—head office and 34 branches 
Delete 1 branch 
*New York—J. P. Morgan & Co. Incor- 
porated Add 
Port Chester—Washington Irving Trust 
Company—head office. ecoees AGe 
Port Chester—Washington Irving Trust 
Company, Branch of Tarrytown. Delete 
Rego Park—Sterling National Bank & 
Trust Company of New York, Branch 
of Manhattan ....Add 
Spencerport — Genesee Valley Trust 
Company, Branch of Rochester....Add 
Tarrytown—Washington Irving Trust 
Company—head office Delete 
Tarrytown—Washington Irving Trust 
Company, Branch of Port Chester. Add 
Woodside—Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Manhattan 
Woodside—Standard National Bank of 
New York .... Delete 
Sharon Springs—The First National 
Bank of Sharon Springs Delete 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Draper—Bank of Draper. .- Dele 
Draper—Leaksville Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Leaksville......Add 
Garland—The Scottish Bank, Branch of 
Lumberton ........ Shiidate cies mn 
Grifton—First- Citizens "Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Smithfleld...Add 
*Spruce Pine—The Bank of Spruce Pine 
Delete 
*Spruce Pine—The Northwestern Bank, 
Branch of North Wilkesboro......Add 


NORTH DAKOTA 
*Goodrich—The First National Bank of 
Goodrich Delete 
*Goodrich—First State Bank of ey 
Ad 


Sheldon—Farmers State Bank of Shel- 
GOR cece etescecvcsneenee 


OHIO 


Mineral City—The recap reer: Bank 
of Mineral City +++-...-Delete 


OKLAHOMA . 
apna Riion First State one * Butler 
- Delete 


sett emeee 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*Emmaus—The Allentown 
Bank, Branch of Allentown 
**Emmaus—The Emaus National 


National 


Lykens—Miners Bank and Trust Com- 
pany Delete 
Lykens—Miners Bank’ of Lykens..Add 
Oakdale—The First National Bank of 
Oakdale 

Pittsburgh — William Penn Bank of 
Commerce 

Pittsburgh—William Penn Trust Com- 
pany Delete 
Scranton—Providence Bank 

“rane reeguer Bank of Union- 
ville 

Weatherly—The First National Bank 
of Weatherly . +......Delete 
Weatherly —The Hazleton National 
Bank, Branch of Hazleton........Add 


TENNESSEE 
Centreville—The First National Bank 
of Centerville Delete 
Centreville—The First Bank 
of Centerville Add 


National 


Houston—University State Bank...Add 
Jourdanton State Bank. oo 


WASHINGTON 
McCleary—Bank of McCleary.. 


WISCONSIN 


Chaseburg—Westby-Coon Valley State 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station of 
Coon Valley Delete 

Chaseburg—Westby- Coon Valley State 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station 
of Westby Add 

Coon Valley — Westby-Coon 
State Bank, Head Office Delete 

Coon Valley — Westby- Coon” “Valley 
State Bank, Paying and Receiving Sta- 
tion of Westby Add 

Knowles—Knowles State Bank. .Delete 

Knowles—State Bank of Mayville, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Ma 
ville Aad 

Lyndon Station—Bank ‘of Mauston, ; 
Paying and Receiving Station of 
Mauston .Add 

Lyndon Station—Lyndon State “Bank 

- Delete 

Marathon—The State Bank of Mara- 
thon City ‘ Add 

Mausten— Bank of Mauston. Add 


Mayville—State Bank of Mayville. .Add 


“head office” 
Westby—Westby-Coon Valley State 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station 
of Coon Valley Delete 
Westby — Westby- Coon Valley one 


Bank, Head Office. . 


WYOMING 
Arvada—Arvada State Bank 


.-Delete 


be pe 


eee eee eee wees 


Delete 


Mailing Time Saved 


A Los Angeles bank follows the 
practice of using an addressing ma- 
chine to address a quantity of 
envelopes to all correspondents. 
These envelopes are stored in a rack 
where one can be selected quickly. 

The mail for the bank is also ac- 
cumulated in this rack until mail- 
ing time. Then the mail, together 
with the addressed envelope, is 
withdrawn and the mailing is 
quickly done. 

It requires much less time to ad- 
dress 50 envelopes all at one oper- 
ation, than it does to address a new 
envelope every day. 
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Crowded Workrooms 


A great many operating officers 
are confronted with what appears 
to be lack of space, due to the in- 
creased activity in accounts. 

However, some have discovered 
that the rearrangement of space, 
the introduction of new machines, 
or compact desks, and the changing 
of systems may make it possible to 
accomplish the same amount of 
work in less space. 

Bankers Monthly has been pub- 
lishing experience articles on this 
subject for several months, and 
will continue to do so, but, of course, 
each bank has a problem that is a 
little different from all others. 

However, in most cases, study 
and planning and the drawing of 
floor layouts is likely to result in 
the relieving of a crowded situa- 
tion. 
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Traditional Technique 

Dangerous Because Of 

Changing Conditions 
(Continued from page 293) 


the counter before the teller is 
ready for it. Then the teller can 
handle more customers for he has 
no waits during which he has noth- 
ing to do, as he had before when a 
slow customer would hold up the 
line by counting his money as he 
occupied the full space in front of 
the window. 


] We have been confronted, as 

e other banks have in recent 
months, with the necessity of train- 
ing many more new employees than 
usual. Accordingly, we have a 
training class under way most all of 
the time. We have arranged with 
one of the banking machine manu- 
facturers to train our employees in 
the use of their machines. 

Then we give new girls their 
other training which can be had 
only in the bank. For example, we 
teach them to read signatures, to 
sort checks, and to file. 


17 Inactive accounts are kept 
e separate from active ac- 
counts so that they are not han- 
dled unnecessarily. Our bookkeep- 
ers soon become familiar with this 
division and the ledger sheets of the 
inactive accounts are not handled 
except when a transaction must be 
recorded. 

This saves a great deal of time 
and wear and tear on the ledger 
sheets. 


] To further stimulate a con- 

e tinuous review of our forms 
and systems, we keep an assort- 
ment of the forms on a large dis- 
play board in the comptroller’s of- 


fice. Thus he has before him the 
urge to improve forms; and others 
seeing the display are stimulated 
to offer suggestions. 


We have tried to permeate our 
entire organization with the spirit 
of open-mindedness. We lead 
everyone to believe that we will 
welcome suggestions, no matter 
who makes them, that we will give 
careful consideration to each sug- 
gestion, and if it appears to be 
worthy of use, we will use it. 


Everyone has been told that just 
because we have been doing a thing 
a certain way ever since he has 
been in the bank, is no reason at 
all for our continuing to do it that 
way for the next ten years. 


As a matter of fact, we are pretty 
well committed to the idea that if 


a job has been done the same way 
for 10 years there is something 
wrong, and so we concentrate atten- 
tion on that job until we find a bet- 
ter way. 


A System For 
Rating Employees 
(Continued from page 301) 
5. Very inaccurate. 


The supervisor is then asked to 
describe the duties performed by 
the employee, and to state, in gen- 
eral, how suitable he considers the 
employee to be for the present job. 


He is then asked to indicate what 
other work the employee might 
well be assigned to do, with special 
reference to promotional possibili- 
ties, that is, if the supervisor be- 
lieves that the employee can handle 
the job higher than the one he now 
holds, that is indicated. 


Four People Appraise The Rating 


However, before the employee is 
actually advanced, the judgment of 
four people who study the rating 
form is secured. The four people 
are: the department head, the em- 
ployment department, the personnel 
director, and the operating officer. 

In addition to studying the rating 
form, each of these men is privi- 
leged to call the employee for an 
interview, and based upon his inter- | 
view and all other information, each 
officer proceeds to rate the employee 
independently of the other three. 


These ratings are based upon a 
point schedule of which five is the 
highest rating. Ratings are entered 
under the headings of “Formal Edu- 
cation,” “Experience,” “General In- 
telligence,” “Initiative,” “Effort,” 
“Responsibility,” “Personality,” 
“Leadership,” “Co-operation,” and 
“Age.” 

After these ratings are made in- 
dependently, they are all entered | 
for comparison on a sheet where 
they are placed side by side. 

Naturally, if they all agree, there 
is no need for further discussion. 
But if one, or more, disagree radi- 
cally from the others, then the per- 
sonnel director discusses the situa- 
tion with those who give a radically 
different rating. 


Over-crowded file drawers not 
only slow up the finding of impor- 
tant records, but represent a danger 
which may result in the destruc- 
tion or mutilation of important 
records. 
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